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INTRODUCTORY NOTE: PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES 
IN LABOR LAW ADMINISTRATION IN AMERICA 


Numerous as the obstacles usually are to securing the enactment 
of wise labor laws, to secure their efficient enforcement is even more 
difficult. Much of our labor law in the past has failed of its pur- 
pose on account of defective administration. 

During the first fifty years of labor legislation in America little 
attention was given to the problems of enforcement. No special 
machinery was created to inquire into the operation of these laws. 
No new authorities were given the responsibility of enforcing them. 

But beginning in Massachusetts in the year 1869, with the for- 
mation of the first state Labor Bureau in the world, a new chapter 
opened in which is recorded a long succession of attempts to or- 
ganize state machinery for the systematic investigation of labor 
conditions and the publication of labor statistics. It was not until 
several years later, however, that state bureaus were created for 
the definite purpose of inspecting work places to discover and 
prosecute violations of the law. State after state has established 
bureaus of factory inspection and labor statistics until such bu- 
reaus exist to-day in forty-two states. Indeed, in several instances, 
within a single commonwealth the various recognized functions of 
a labor bureau are scattered through more than half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent bureaus, boards or departments. This lack of unity of 
authority and responsibility has been one of the causes of lax 
administration. And in spite of much good work accomplished in 
certain limited portions of the field or in a few states, the results 
as a whole may not unfairly be described as thirty years of inef- 
fective organization. 

The principal functions of these state bureaus have been (1) 
the investigation of labor conditions, (2) the publication of sta- 
tistical reports, and (3) the enforcement of labor laws. An in- 
fluential labor editor as early as 1887 criticised these bureaus in 
scathing terms. He characterized their reports as of little prac- 
tical value, and, after deploring the inconvenient and unattractive 
arrangement of material, he declared in disgust that “the index 
should be written by the author even if the book is not!” 

The greatest cause for dissatisfaction, however, has been the 
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failure of these bureaus to enforce the law. And the reasons for 
such failure are not hard to understand. The inherent technical 
difficulties are great; appropriations have been insufficient; the 
form of organization has been faulty; the work to be accomplished, 
concerning as it frequently does the most vital relations between 
employers and employees, is of a very delicate nature. The suc- 
cessful mediator in time of strikes, for example, should command 
the confidence of both parties to the dispute. He should be pos- 
sessed of unusual tact. He should be impartial. Again, the in- 
telligent collection and tabulation of statistics requires a certain 
amount of scientific training. The preparation and publication of 
a report presupposes the ability to put facts in a form that will 
instruct. Finally, any administrative authority that, on account 
of the nature and extent of the problem, must depend for its suc- 
cess upon the cooperation of the principal groups in the com- 
munity, must itself inspire a spirit of cooperation. 

The old idea of labor law enforcement, of policing a state, no 
longer commands respect. The “detective method”, valuable and 
necessary as it is at times in uncovering hidden violations of the 
law, is nevertheless to be condemned when it becomes the habitual 
form of inspection. An army of the most skilled factory inspec- 
tors would be totally unable to enforce every provision of the 
factory laws. In a state like Pennsylvania, for example, there are 
more than 28,000 manufacturing establishments alone, scattered 
over an area of 45,000 square miles. Moreover, few inspectors, 
even with previous technical training, would be able intelligently 
to pass upon proper provisions for safety, comfort, and health in 
a succession of establishments including processes and danger 
points so varied as those to be found in the manufacture of steel 
and silk, carpets and chemicals, shirt waists and shovels, or in the 
construction of sky-scrapers and subways. 

Unfortunately, the successful candidates for factory inspection 
positions have not in the majority of instances been selected on ac- 
count of peculiar fitness for the work. Frequently they have been 
appointed from lists of political henchmen, as a cheap way of pay- 
ing off political debts. In only nine states at the present time—as 
graphically indicated by the colored map printed elsewhere in this 
volume—is there a merit or civil service system for the selection 
of factory inspectors, and even there frequent exemptions for tri- 
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vial causes have brought that system almost into disrepute. In the 
work of safeguarding dangerous machinery; in the highly techni- 
cal task of removing from the work rooms poisonous dusts and 
fumes; in short, in the scientific work of conserving the comfort, 
health and safety of the millions of men, women and children who 
labor in factory, workshop and mine, even the workers themselves 
have too often thought first, not of the protection of human life, 
but of the paltry, political job. 

t should be definitely understood that control of this highly im- 
portant function of the government by any single interested group 
would be undesirable. The practical experience of the worker, the 
resourcefulness of the employer, the critical, constructive ability 
of the expert—all are needed in the framing of reasonable stand- 
ards of protection. It is the lack of cooperation of these three 
groups in the past that has left unnumbered thousands yearly to 
suffer for the want of protection; it is the new spirit of coopera- 
tion in the administration of labor laws that is the promise of the 
future. 

Within the last three years we have entered upon a new era in 
factory inspection. The recognition that administration is the 
most important problem in labor legislation is working a revolu- 
tion in this field. There is a new spirit in the work—the spirit of 
cooperation. 

Beginning with the organization of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission in 1911, and followed in 1913 by somewhat similar or- 
ganizations in the states of California, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, almost one-half of the industrial working 
population of this country is offered a new form of protection. 
Formerly in these states, and elsewhere in America, labor legisla- 
tion was frequently a result of strategy, of fevered lobbying, of 
buttonholing perplexed or harrassed politicians, of publicity cam- 
paigns and much letter writing—often resulting either in the 
death or the passage of some sort of an emasculated bill. When 
the bill passed—if it did pass—its advocates were only too apt to 
sit back complacently with the feeling that they had accomplished 
a great and lasting good, and quickly to forget all about the law. 
If it happened to be in one of those states where factory inspectors 
are sent into the field looking for violations of the law, employers 
were sometimes haled into court. Here it frequently happened that 
the word of the inspector was offset by the word of the employer, 
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and the magistrate, bewildered by his own ignorance of industrial 
conditions, either dismissed the case or, as the records too often 
show, upon finding the employer guilty soothed his uncertain soul 
with the remark that the court knew the employer to be “a humane 
man” and consequently would “suspend sentence”. Result: the 
inspector was disgusted, the employer was angry, and most lament- 
able of all, the worker was left unprotected. 

Wisconsin, like other states, went through years of this at- 
tempted regulation, but finally decided to reorganize on a new 
principle. An industrial commission of three members with sal- 
aries of $5,000 a year was created to unify the work of factory 
inspection, labor law enforcement, and the publication of reports. 
The form and scope of organization was similar to the suggestive 
outline which forms the frontispiece to this volume. The legis- 
lature handed over to this commission a great public trust and 
said, “Make the work places safe”. Safety was defined in the law 
as such freedom from danger to life, health or safety as the nature 
of the employment will reasonably permit. 

With this authority from the legislature, and with an instructive 
background of experience and judicial sanction from the public 
utility field, the industrial commissioners turned to their task. 
They called to the service of their state one of the most capable 
safety experts in America. He served as secretary to unpaid 
committees which were organized in the various industries. Each 
industry was represented on its safety committee by both employers 
and employees. Rules for safeguarding were outlined by each 
committee for its own industry. Then the industrial commission 
advertised a public hearing at which the rules were presented for 
further criticism. When finally drafted on the basis of such criti- 
cism the rules were issued through the newspapers in the form of 
administrative orders to go into effect at the end of thirty days 
with all the force of law. Under this new system the industry 
itself makes the laws for its own shop government. Employers and 
employees, with the aid of impartial experts, are learning through 
self-expression the importance and the practicability of the now 
popular motto “Safety First”. 

Other phases of the problem of making industry safe are to be 
taken up in the same way until mechanical safety is supplemented 
by scientific sanitation, until the labor market is organized 
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through employment exchanges, until for women, at least, the hours 
are, regulated according to the dangers of the occupation and 
wages are put upon an adequate basis. 

No longer is it necessary in Wisconsin to wait two long years 
for a session of the legislature in order to submit proposals for 
the proper protection of the workers. No longer need specific 
rigid provisions be drafted into bills and thrust upon the bewil- 
dered attention of the legislators while temporarily in session at 
the state capitol. The legislature has laid down the law ina broad 
way; the industrial commission, as rapidly as circumstances per- 
mit, may fill in the administrative detail. 

If anyone objects to the orders issued by the commission, there 
is recourse in the courts. But not to the local magistrate who has 
for so long nullified much labor legislation. And no injunction 
can be issued. The appeal is first to the circuit court of the 
county which is the seat of the state government; and afterward 
only to the Supreme Court of the state. But if at any time in the 
proceedings any new evidence as to facts is introduced, the case 
goes automatically back to the industrial commission which may 
call a new public hearing and amend or reinforce the order. 

Meanwhile, under the industrial commission plan, the factory 
inspectors, armed with simple rules drawn from the experience and 
skill of industry, are growing more confident and likewise more 
respected because more helpful. Much of their time is now de- 
voted to educational work. Travelling exhibits of photographs 
and diagrams, popular lectures with lantern slides, illustrated bul- 
letins issued at frequent intervals according to the need—all of 
these are revolutionizing the work of the factory inspector and at 
the same time are helping to develop throughout the state that 
true reverence for the law which Abraham Lincoln said should be- 
come the political religion of the nation. 

Aside from the steady growth of social insurance it may be 
expected that within another five years the legislatures in all of 
the more important industrial states will cease to concern them- 
selves much with specific labor legislation. The work of formu- 
lating detailed regulations is rapidly being turned over to ad- 
ministrative commissions much better fitted to develop scientific 
standards for the protection of the workers. 

This burden of responsibility for safeguarding the workers, 
hitherto shifted about uneasily by the leaders of political factions 
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in legislative halls, is to rest more definitely—and it is hoped more 
securely—upon a few commissioners. Plenty there will be to re- 
mind them that a commissioner is a person charged with a com- 
mission or trust; that they as labor commissioners are charged 
with a public trust and therefore responsible to the people. The 
people are becoming more alert, better informed, more insistent 
that it is a function of government to conserve the most valuable 
of all of its resources, human life. 

Is the legal machinery for the administration of our labor laws 
properly constructed and maintained to give us maximum service 
with minimum friction and expense? What are the main points 
of strength and weakness? Which states have administrative 
machinery that might well serve as a model for less progressive 
neighbors? ‘These are a few of the interesting questions that 
ought to be answered after investigations in the field and on lines 
that should appeal to the imagination of a great federal commis- 
sion. But without years of delay it is possible now for many 
states to work important changes which will vastly increase the 
effectiveness of their labor laws. That the state labor bureau of- 
ficials are leading in this movement and inviting the cooperation 
of others is a fortunate circumstance. 

The chiefs of the several state departments have cooperated in 
the preparation of the material in this publication and the main 
portions have been referred to them for verification. In the long 
painstaking task of tabulation and verification no section has been 
the work of a single person. Valuable service has been rendered 
by two volunteer workers, Grace J. Ellinger and Florence Op- 
penheimer, but the principal credit is due two members of the 
office staff, Irene Osgood Andrews and Solon De Leon. 

Joun B. Anprews, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


SCIENTIFIC STANDARDS IN LABOR LEGISLATION 


“The establishment of scientific standards is prerequisite to in- 
telligent labor legislation, to enlightened court opinions, and to effi- 
cient enforcement of the law.’ 


Four years ago when the agitation for reorganization of factory 
inspection work was definitely undertaken one frequently heard the 
charge that factory inspectors did not inspect and that they were 
inefficient or too few in number. Every year, also, an appalling 
number of accidents was reported by the different states, even under 
the existing inadequate and incomplete systems of reporting. Sev- 
eral of the largest industrial states with comprehensive laws were 
reporting from 300 to 1,000 accidents a year; other states of similar 
industrial importance reported 10,000 and more, up to New York’s 
annual toll of 80,000. 

Obviously there did exist a serious lack of protection for the 
workers. Why did not our labor laws actually give the protection 
intended? Many answered at once, “Politics!” But politics was 
only a part of the answer. Others as quickly replied, “Not enough 
inspectors!” And that, too, was only part of the answer. It was 
necessary to inquire: “Are the laws so formulated as to be capable 
of effective enforcement?” 


DEFECTS OF EARLIER LEGISLATION 


A careful study of the factory inspection laws disclosed at once 
three fundamental defects. First was the incompleteness of labor 
laws. It had been the custom of legislatures to specify in the law 
the industries and danger points which were to be safeguarded, and 
to confine the inspectors’ authority to the places and conditions 
mentioned. Under this method many industrial danger points were 
overlooked. Perhaps “buzz-saw” or “dangerous dusts” or “foun- 
dry” was omitted from the law, inadvertently or otherwise. Al- 
though often fraught with harm to the worker, these unmentioned 
points were outside the authority of the inspection official, and the 
workers received no protection until the law could be changed. 
Frequently, too, a qualifying phrase greatly limited the operation 
of a good law. For example, before the New York law was amended 
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in 1913 it required poisonous fumes generated “in the course of the 
manufacturing process” to be removed. While varnishing the in- 
terior of vats in a brewery two men died and one was totally blinded 
for life due to inhaling the poisonous fumes of wood alcohol used 
in the varnish. But because varnishing vats is in the nature of 
repair work and does not come “in the course of the manufactur- 
ing process” the inspectors could not legally remedy the dangerous 
situation. It was necessary to wait an entire year (in most states 
it would have been two years) before the legislature convened and 
the law could be amended. These illustrations indicate a common 
weakness of labor laws in many states. 

The second fundamental defect was the absence of direct re- 
sponsibility. Many laws placed no obligation whatever upon an 
employer to safeguard danger points nor upon the employee to 
_aid in maintaining safety except “in the discretion of the commis- 
sioner of labor”, or unless “the commissioner so directs” or “if in 
the opinion of the commissioner of labor it is necessary”. This 
type of legislation existed quite commonly and placed no duty upon 
the employer to provide nor upon the employee to maintain, proper 
protection until required to do so by the inspector. No protective 
devices had to be provided until the inspector called and ordered 
them installed. Scarcely a state but had laws of this character. 

The third fundamental defect was the absence of well defined 
provisions for safety and health. The old theory of factory in- 
spection legislation assumed that the legislatures, often made up 
largely of lawyers and farmers, would define in the law the exact 
nature of protection to be provided in factory, workshop or mine. 
But because of inadequate information, and possibly also because of 
fear of adverse court decisions our law makers vaguely required 
merely that dangerous machinery be “sufficiently guarded”, usually 
“where practicable”, and left it to the poorly trained and poorly 
paid inspector to enforce these indefinite laws, usually’ “in his 
discretion”. This discretionary power when placed in the hands 
of uninformed officials brought this method of law making into 
disrepute among employers, employees, and the public. It was 
recognized that elasticity in labor law is essential, particularly on 
account of the constantly changing methods of production; but it 
also became apparent that elastic laws, to be effective, must be 
supplemented by definite and enforceable standards of protection. 
Heretofore, these had seldom been available. The poorly trained 
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inspectors, too often mere political appointees, had been called upon 
to interpret and apply indefinite and unscientific measures. Fre- 
quently they were put into positions of power with but little knowl- 
edge of the conditions they were required to remedy. The case of 
a laundry worker in one of our large cities will illustrate the diffi- 
culty. While cleaning out the inner kettle of an extractor or dry- 
ing machine, the man slipped as he leaned over to turn off the 
power, and his arm was caught in the rapidly revolving kettle and 
torn out at the shoulder. In a suit for damages the court held that 
if a cover had been provided it might not have been used to prevent 
the accident, since the purpose of a cover is to protect clothes from 
dust when they are drying. The court was right, considering the 
kind of cover in mind; that is, one that could be put on and off by 
hand at any time. And evidently the factory inspector had in mind 
the same kind of a cover. Neither the judge nor the inspector knew 
the all-important fact that the “proper” cover for such a machine is, 
not one put on or off by hand, but one that is so attached to the 
machine that it must be closed before the machine can be put in 
operation and cannot be opened until the machine has stopped re- 
volving. With this kind of a safeguard the workman takes no 
chances. 

While in those establishments which have accepted the new 
workmen’s compensation laws such unfortunate workers will re- 
ceive some compensation, yet the great need is for a new system of 
factory inspection which will prevent the arms of workers from 
being torn out. Fortunately, scientific accident prevention has re- 
cently been brought into the foreground by the adoption of work- 
men’s compensation acts and it has quickened the movement for 
reorganization of administrative boards in many states. 


Tue SEARCH FOR SCIENTIFIC STANDARDS 


In the search for the best method of formulating standards, diffi- 
culties due to the constantly changing methods of production at 
once appeared. Old machines and processes were being replaced by 
new ones; accident and disease prevention developed rapidly in new 
directions. The impracticability of embodying in statute law specific 
danger points and specific remedies became clear. 

Moreover, to the more thoughtful it became apparent that the at- 
tempt to enforce labor laws by providing a number of inspectors 
who were to police the state to discover violations was not only 
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futile but based upon an entirely wrong principle. Fully one half 
the problem of factory inspection was recognized to be a problem of 
education. This function clearly did not belong to the legislature 
but rather to some permanent administrative body. 

Legislators themselves began to recognize the futility of attempt- 
ing to formulate in the short and busy sessions, convening in most 
states only once in two years, proper protective measures. They 
saw that the proper persons to accomplish this work efficiently were 
those who had an opportunity to familiarize themselves with chang- 
ing industrial conditions. Already, therefore, in half-a-dozen states, 
legislators have decided that they will no longer attempt to enact 
laws specifying in detail what shall be done, but instead will ask 
that workplaces be made safe. To carry out the will of the legisla- 
ture they provide a commission to work out with employers and 
employees the best possible methods of protection. After public 
hearings, the methods agreed upon are issued by the commission in 
the form of administrative orders or regulations to apply state-wide 
and to have the force of law. Here we find the very foundation 
of effective factory inspection work. The key note is cooperation. 
The experience of the worker, the knowledge of the employer, and 
the critical constructive ability of the expert are all needed in the 
formation of effective standards of health and safety and in the 
enforcement of these standards. 


THE METHOD oF ADMINISTRATIVE ORDERS 


This new method of regulating industrial conditions through ad- 
ministrative orders cooperatively formulated and issued by a per- 
manent commission has resulted in a progressive and accurate 
adjustment of factory inspection to the changing methods and new 
risks that accompany modern industry. Concerning this method a 
former chief factory inspector has said: “As a state inspector, my 
experience has demonstrated that the arbitrary imposition of rules 
of law will not, in itself, produce satisfactory standards for the 
safety and health of employees in factories, mills and workshops. 
. . . The observations which I have made emphasize the importance 
of cooperation and of education of both parties to the labor con- 
tract as to what are ideal factory conditions, This cooperation must 
be brought about if substantial results with reference to safety 
standards are to be obtained through state inspection.” 

A study of cooperative methods used most successfully in this 
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country and in Europe suggests organization along the following 
lines with the specific details in each case adapted to the particular 
needs and conditions in each state: 


REORGANIZATION PRINCIPLES 


A. Scope of the department: 

1. The health, comfort, and wellbeing of workers in all places where 
persons are employed (except domestic service and agriculture 
where mechanical power is not used) and the construction, re- 
pair and maintenance of buildings used for industrial purposes. 

2. The administration of laws for the compensation of industrial 
accidents and diseases. 

3. The regulation of hours of labor of all classes according to statu- 
tory law and with such discretionary power in unusual cases 
as may appear reasonable after a public hearing. 

4. The management of public and supervision of private employment 
offices, including the distribution and training of labor. 

5. The settlement of trade disputes (arbitration and conciliation). 


B. Organization of the department: 

1. A paid board or commission of not less than three members who 
shall have control over the general policy of the department in 
all matters, and who shall make rules and establish standards of 
health, comfort, safety and wellbeing for employees in the dif- 
ferent employments of the state. They may form subsidiary 
committees of employers and employees and other persons for 
the formulation of standards, and must hold public hearings be- 
fore determining upon such standards. 

Specialists or experts on mechanical safety. 

3. Specialists or experts on health protection, 

4. An adequate staff of trained inspectors including inspectors for 
woman and child labor, appointed after appropriate civil service 
examinations. 

_ A statistical bureau for the preparation, collection and publication 
of information concerning the work and needs of the department. 


1S 


on 


C. Educational work: 

Provision should be made for extensive educational work among em- 
ployers, employees and inspectors by means of illustrated lectures 
and bulletins, photographs, permanent and traveling exhibits, and 
personal work by inspectors. 


D. Prosecutions and appeals: 

In prosecutions, it is important that questions of reasonableness should 
be appealed, first, to the commission itself; then, if the complainant is 
not satisfied, the commission should be prosecuted in the higher 
courts. 


E. Registration of establishments: 
All employers coming under the law should be required to register at 
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stated periods, and employers conducting “dangerous trades” should 
be required to secure a license. 


The above form of organization covers the field in a practical 
way. It provides a permanent body ready to meet changing con- 
ditions. It utilizes the best information available by securing the co- 
operation of the employer and the employee working with experts. 
It provides specific information so that both inspector, employer 
and employee know exactly what is required of them. By educa- 
tional methods it secures law enforcement without frequent re- 
course to the courts. 

The business of factory inspection, instead of being based upon fear, 
force or favor, should become a cooperative educational effort on the 
part of the employers, the employees and the experts provided by the 
State. 

The lack of adequate appropriation is frequently urged as a great 
hindrance to the cause of effective factory inspection. But as or- 
ganized to-day in most states, from three to ten or twelve separate 
departments are maintained for enforcing laws which deal with the 
relations of employer and employee, often with overlapping func- 
tions and duplication of work. They entirely lack that unity of 
authority combined with unity of responsibility which is essential 
to scientific formulation of standards, efficient enforcement, and 
economical administration. 


DIVERSITY OF LABOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


He who seeks to determine the provisions for enforcing the labor 
laws of the various states is at once confronted with a situation of 
almost bewildering complexity and diversity. The number of state 
and local enforcing bodies in the different states varies from one to 
fifteen, if, indeed, it does not vary even more widely. Frequently 
authority overlaps and duplicates work, while on the other hand 
measures which should receive careful attention fall unenforced be- 
tween the various administrative bodies. Often labor laws are en-_ 
acted with no provision for an enforcing authority. Such laws are | 
at times voluntarily administered by one of the constituted official 
bodies, and in many other instances they are enforced only upon the 
complaint of an injured or aggrieved party. 

Frequently, too, labor regulations are made and enforced by local 
authorities. Bakery inspection, for example, is often controlled by 
municipal ordinance; child labor laws are in a few cases enforced 
entirely by local authorities; Kansas City has established a board of 
public welfare to inspect factories and workshops and to conduct 
other educational and remedial measures; in many states local in- 
spectors have charge of safety of building construction workers. 

In view of these facts, brought out more clearly under the head- 
ings which follow, it is apparent that labor law enforcement in this 
country is in a disordered condition which strongly calls for a care- 
ful study of the situation and a scientific and practical reorganiza- 
tion of authority. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


Of the forty-eight states in the union, forty-two have provisions 
for factory inspection or for bureaus of labor statistics. The six 
states which have no such provisions are Arizona, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, South Dakota and Wyoming. In Idaho and 
North Dakota the bureaus are statistical only, and have no en- 
forcing authority; in North Carolina the department has enforcing © 
authority only over mines. There remain thirty-nine states in which 
there is legal provision for the enforcement of factory laws. In 
seven of these states—Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Jersey and Rhode Island—there are two bureaus, 
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one for factory inspection and one for the collection and publication 
of labor statistics. 

In the names of the bureaus great diversity exists. The early 
prevalence of the belief that the function of a labor department is 
to collect figures instead of to enforce labor laws is indicated by the 
fact that the title most commonly found is “Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics”, which occurs eight times. The next most frequent titles are 
“Department of Labor” which occurs four times, “Department of 
Labor and Industry” which occurs three times, and “Bureau of La- 
bor” which occurs three times. “Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
. Statistics” occurs in two states, as do “Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment”, “Department of Factory Inspection”, and “Bureau of Im- 
migration, Labor and Statistics’. ‘Industrial Commission” also 
occurs twice, and then follow twenty-three titles, no two of which 
are alike, making a total of thirty-one titles for offices doing prac- 
tically the same kind of work. 

The inspection jurisdiction of the authorities varies in two ways— 
as to the sort of establishments that may be inspected, and as to the 
laws which may be enforced therein. In several states the places 
open to inspection are limited to those employing stated minimum 
numbers of employees, and in at least one case two different mini- 
ma apply under different laws within the same state. Another group 
of states limit the enforcing power of their factory inspectors to 
laws affecting women or children, and in Missouri—where the fac- 
tory inspection department is supported solely by the inspection fees 
it collects—the state inspectors have authority only in cities of 10,000 
population or more. 

On the other hand, many of the departments have acquired duties 
until now their power extends not only over the field of factory 
inspection, but also over a multiplicity of other labor matters, as 
will be seen from the following sections. 


MINEs 


Although mining operations are carried on, according to the 
United States Census, in all but seven states, a liberal interpretation 
of the laws reveals only thirty-six states in which any provision can 
be said to have been made for the protection of mine workers. The 
six mining states which have no provisions affecting safety in mines 
are Connecticut, Georgia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina 
and Vermont. Louisiana and North Dakota have no specific laws 
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for mine safety, but have officials who are empowered to inspect 
mining operations. In Wisconsin the industrial commission has 
authority over every place “whether indoors or out or underground” 
where any one is employed for profit. In both California and Ore- 
gon mine safety laws have been enacted which mention no enforcing 
authority, although the powers of the respective labor departments 
are apparently broad enough to permit them to enforce these laws 
if they so desire. 

In ten states the commissioners of labor are specifically designated 
ex officio inspectors of mines or are given a specially qualified 
member of the staff detailed to that duty. In fifteen states there are 
distinct mine bureaus with inspection staffs ranging from two to 
twenty members; one of these states has established two bureaus, 
one for coal and one for metalliferous mines, while in another a 
number of county inspectors are appointed to enforce the state law. 
In eight states exclusive of those where mine inspection is a func- 
tion of the labor department there exists but a single mine inspector. 
Unusual powers are given the inspectors in a few states. In Colo- 
rado and Missouri, for example, they may close down a mine where 
dangerous conditions exist, and in Iowa a person who fails to stay 
out of a mine when so ordered by an inspector lays himself open to 
a fine. In Arkansas and West Virginia the boards of health have 
power to investigate ventilation and general sanitary conditions in 
mines. Thirty-one states require the reporting and investigation of 
mine accidents. 

Except in Alaska the federal Bureau of Mines has nothing to do 
with inspection, its duties being limited to the making of scientific 
investigations and the basing of recommendations upon the same. 
The bureau has no authority to enforce its recommendations, but 
the state legislatures are at liberty to incorporate the recommenda- 
tions in the laws. 


RAILROADS 

Regulation of railroad conditions affecting the safety of employees 
is specifically provided for in all states but Tennessee, Utah and 
West Virginia. In the great majority of states the power of regu- 
lation is exercised by railroad or public service commissions, ap- 
parently supplemented in three states by the labor departments. In 
most cases the commissions’ powers include enforcement of the rail- 
road safety laws, securing of reports of railroad accidents, investiga- 
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tion of accidents, and issuance of recommendations or orders based 
on their findings. By a few of the recent laws the powers of the 
public service commissions are extended to cover not only railroads 
but also streetcars and the plants of water, gas and electricity com- 
panies and other public utilities, 

The state laws above referred to apply to roads operating wholly 
within the state as well as those which cross the state boundaries. 
In addition to these laws are the federal statutes applying only to 
interstate commerce, which give to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the same powers as usually exercised by the state 
commissions. 


BuILpING CoNsTRUCTION 


The twenty states in which laws for the protection of employees 
in building construction exist are almost equally divided between 
those in which the enforcement of stich laws is in the hands of the 
state labor department, those in which it is given to local authorities, 
and those in which the state and local authorities supplement each 
other. The local authorities involved are sometimes police officers 
and sometimes local building departments or inspectors. 

The authority of the inspection officials varies greatly in the dif- 
ferent states. In a few states, as in Maryland, inspection must 
wait upon the complaint of some person; in other states, as in 
Kansas, the officials may require changes to be made within a 
specified time, and in still others, as in California, Colorado and New 
York, the inspectors may tag or place a danger sign upon any 
scaffolding or apparatus which they consider dangerous and its use 
is forbidden until it is made safe. In a few states, as in Nebraska, 


the operation of the safety law is limited to buildings of a certain 
height. 


REPORTING OF ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 


Accidents occurring in factories and workshops must be reported 
in at least twenty-five states. In practically all cases reports must 
be made to the state labor departments, but in those states having 
two separate bureaus, one for inspection and another for the gath- 
ering of statistics, employers are at times required to report to both 
bureaus. A similar situation has arisen with the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation laws, Employers are now frequently required 
to report to the labor bureaus as well as to the compensation com- 
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missions, although in two or three states notification to the latter 
body relieves the employer of further obligation in this respect. 

Most mining states also require accidents in mines to be reported, 
usually to the mine inspection officials; other states require acci- 
dents occurring on railroads or on public utilities to be reported, 
usually to the railroad or public service commissions. Louisi- 
ana requires the reporting of accidents only in places where 
women and children are employed. 

The kind of accidents to be reported varies greatly, ranging from 
all injuries, as in the more advanced states, to only those which 
incapacitate the injured workman for a stated length of time, as 
for two days, one week, and in rare cases, for two weeks. The time 
of reporting is variously fixed at “immediately”, twenty-four or 
‘forty-eight hours, two weeks, once a month, and, in Louisiana, 
“semi-annually”. Accidents occurring to employees under the com- 
pensation acts must usually be reported immediately. The questions 
which employers are required to answer with a view to discovering 
the causes of accidents are frequently left to the discretion of the 
administrative officer but in a few cases these questions are specified 
in the law itself. Several states have adopted the standard schedule. 

Although the reporting of industrial diseases was not required in 
America until 1911, fifteen states now have laws calling for reports 
of occupational disease. In ten states enforcement lies with the 
labor department, and in five states it lies with the board of health, 
which must transmit reports to the labor department. 


Cuitp LABOR 


Every state in the union has some legislation on child labor, and 
in all states but New Mexico officials are provided for its enforce- 
ment. In most cases enforcement is under the department of labor; 
indeed, in Alabama and Florida the duty of the factory inspectors is 
limited entirely to child labor. Sometimes, however, the enforcing 
authority is the superintendent of public instruction, while in Wy- 
oming the only official required to enforce any restrictions on child 
labor is the mine inspector. 

In nearly all states various local officials, such as truant officers, 
school boards, and, in connection with street trades, the police, are 
required to assist in the work of enforcement; in some states en- 
forcement is entirely in their hands. In addition, school principals 
or superintendents are usually required to make out employment 
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certificates, although sometimes this is done by the local boards of 
health. In nine states (Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York and Rhode 
Island) every child applying for an employment certificate must be 
physically examined, and in six additional states such examination 
must be made in doubtful cases. In Arizona, Delaware, and Ne- 
vada, the state board of health is empowered to extend the list of oc- 
cupations prohibited to children of certain ages; in Massachusetts 
the same power is given to the board of labor and industries, in New 
York to the industrial board of the department of labor, and in 
Wisconsin to the industrial commission. 


WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Since 1910 workmen’s compensation legislation has been enacted 
in twenty-two states, and in twelve of these special boards or com- 
missions were created to administer the acts. In Connecticut five 
commissioners in as many districts of the state act for the most 
part independently of each other. In Iowa an industrial commis- 
sioner is provided to aid in the administration of the law and in 
New Jersey a separate commission is created to study the operation 
of the law, which is administered through the courts. In Maryland 
the county commissioners of two counties are empowered to ad- 
minister a compensation law relating only to those counties, and the 
state insurance commissioner is authorized to supervise operations 
under the state-wide law. In all other states administration is 
through temporary arbitration committees and the courts, but in 
Minnesota, New Hampshire and Rhode Island the commissioners 
of labor aid in the enforcement by receiving and issuing reports and 
by instructing employees in their rights. 


IMMIGRATION 


While many states have immigration bureaus or departments 
whose main duty is the securing of new laborers or settlers for the 
state, in but few cases have any provisions been made for the pro- 
tection of immigrants. In those states which conduct free public 
employment bureaus and supervise private agencies, the immigrant 
is given some protection by these administrative bodies. In Connec- 
ticut the bureau of labor statistics is required merely to “inform 
alien laborers as to their right of contract”, while in New York 
the bureau of industries and immigration under the department of 
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labor acts as a general protective agency. The most comprehensive 
provision is the California Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing, which has powers that cover the distribution, education, legal 
and industrial protection of the immigrant. 


TRADE DIsPpuTES 


In over half of the states provision is made for the settlement 
of trade disputes. In eighteen states there exist for this purpose 
permanent separate bodies called “Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation”, “Board of Mediation and Investigation”, “Labor Com- 
mission” or similar titles. The labor departments or certain desig- 
nated members of their staffs do this work in nine states, and in 
two states the power of intervention is vested in the governor. 
While the boards have powers of mediation and conciliation, in no 
case can arbitration be entered upon except on application of the 
contending parties. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


The number of states which authorize public employment bureaus 
has now risen to eighteen. In all cases the bureaus are managed 
by a state labor department; in six states where the factory inspec- 
tion department is distinct from the bureau of labor statistics, the 
bureaus are managed by the latter. In Boston, in addition to the 
state bureau, the school board is empowered to operate an agency 
for minors only. Private employment bureaus are regulated to a 
greater or less extent in thirty states, in about half of which the 
regulation is exercised by the state labor bureaus and in the other 
half by various town, city or county authorities. 


THe Minimum WacE 


Among the many recently developed administrative bodies in 
this country are found commissions to administer eight of the nine 
minimum wage laws which have been enacted since the first Massa- 
chusetts law of 1911." In California, Oregon and Washington these 
bodies are known as the “Industrial Welfare Commission”, in 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and Nebraska as the “Minimum Wage 
Commission”, and in Colorado as the “State Wage Board”; in 
Wisconsin the minimum wage law is administered by the industrial 

*For a complete analysis of the minimum wage laws, see American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 3. 
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commission, and in Utah by the commissioner of immigration, labor 
and statistics. In all states the commissioners are appointed by 
the governor, but in Utah and Wisconsin the consent of the senate 
must be secured. Except in Colorado, where a specified list of in- 
dustries is given in the law, these acts apply to any occupation. In 
all states except Utah the laws apply to women and minors, in 
Utah to females only. In Oregon, California, Wisconsin (and in 
Ohio under the industrial commission), wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work are subject to regulation; in Washington, wages 
and conditions; and in all other states, except Utah, only wages 
may be regulated. In Utah the minimum wage is fixed in the law 
itself. 


NEED OF CLASSIFICATION AND UNIFICATION 


It is obvious that a clearly thought out system of labor regula- 
tions, with a unified enforcing authority, is the rare exception. 
Only two or three states have made any attempt to systematize 
and organize their different enforcing authorities, with the result 
that there is seldom found that unity of authority and of responsi- 
bility which makes for efficient and economical management. This 
hit or miss legal structure, the result of sporadic legislative patch 
work, is strikingly disclosed in the summary which follows. 


SuMMARY oF ExisTING STATE AND Loca Bopres CoNcerNED witH Lasor 
Law ENFORCEMENT 


In the following summary of authorities administering labor laws in the 
different states, the aim has been to illustrate the great diversity of enforc- 
ing bodies. No attempt has been made here to present a comprehensive 
outline of all of the existing labor laws, since that is clearly unnecessary for 


the purpose. In all cases unless otherwise specified the officials mentioned 
are state officials. 


Alabama—At least four distinct groups of officials in Alabama are charged 
with the administration of labor laws. In this state there is no law 
requiring safeguards against accidents in factories. 

The inspector of jails and aimshouses is charged with the enforcement 
of the child labor law. 


The mine inspectors are required to enforce the laws for safety in 
mines, 


The railroad commission has charge of the reporting of railroad 
accidents. 


The board of mediation and arbitration must intervene in trade disputes. 
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Arizona—In this state at least four groups of officials are concerned with the 
administration of labor laws. There is no law for the protection of 
factory workers from accidents, and no authority for administering the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

The mine inspector must enforce the mine safety law. 

The corporation commission may issue and enforce reasonable rules 
for the safety and health of employees of public service corporations. 

The board of health may extend the list of employments which are 
prohibited to children under eighteen; the local boards of health must 
physically examine all children applying for employment certificates. 

The superintendent of public instruction must enforce the child labor 
law, assisted by the local school authorities, who also issue employment 
certificates. 


Arkansas—In Arkansas at least five official bodies are obligated to enforce 

labor laws. 

The bureau of labor and statistics is required to enforce the factory law, 
to endeavor to settle trade disputes, and to publish labor statistics. 

The mine inspector must enforce the mine safety law. 

The railroad commission must enforce the railroad safety appliance 
laws. 

The commissioner of health is authorized to issue and enforce sanitary 
rules for mills, mines and railroads. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and enforce 
the child labor law. 


California—At least eight distinct groups of officials are concerned with 
administering the labor law of California. 

The bureau of labor statistics is required to enforce the laws for 
safety and health in factories, the woman and child labor laws, the 
payment of wages law, the laws for safety in building construction, 
and the hour laws in mines and smelters and in drug stores. It must 
also regulate private employment agencies and publish labor statistics. 

The railroad commission must enforce the laws for safety on railroads, 
supervise the reporting of railroad accidents, and investigate railroad 
accidents reported to it. 

The board of health, assisted by the local boards of health, must 
enforce the laws for the reporting of occupational diseases, the sanitation 
of food factories, and the sterilization of wiping rags. 

The industrial accident commission is required to administer the 
workmen’s compensation act, and to enforce the laws for reporting and 
preventing industrial accidents. 

The commission of immigration and housing has wide powers covering 
the distribution, legal and industrial protection, and education of immi- 
grants. 

The board of arbitration and conciliation has authority to intervene in 
trade disputes. 

The industrial welfare commission may determine standards of wages, 
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hours and working conditions for women and children, and may enforce 
its wage rulings. 
Local school authorities must issue employment certificates. 


Colorado—Eight bodies of officials, at least, have duties connected with 
labor law enforcement in this state. 

The bureau of labor statistics is required to enforce the safety and 
health law in factories and the child labor law, to intervene in trade 
disputes, to maintain public and to regulate private employment bureaus, 
and to publish labor statistics. 

The inspectors of coal mines must enforce the laws for safety and 
health in coal mines, including the prohibition of child labor under sixteen 
and the reporting of coal mine accidents, 

The bureau of mines is charged with enforcing the laws relating to 
safety and health in metalliferous mines. 

The railroad commission may issue and enforce rules for railroads, 
must enforce the reporting of railroad accidents, and must investigate 
accidents reported to it. 

The boiler inspectors must inspect stationary steam boilers except where 
they are inspected by local inspectors, 

The state wage board is directed to determine wage standards for 
women and children. : 

Local building inspectors are required to enforce the laws for safety 
in building construction. 

Local school authorities must issue age and schooling certificates, and 
assist in enforcing the child labor law. 


Connecticut—The administration of labor legislation in Connecticut is in the 
hands of no less than nine bodies. 

The factory inspection department is required to enforce the laws on 
safety and health in factories, mercantile establishments and bakeries, on 
child labor, and on the reporting of accidents in factories and mercantile 
establishments. 

The bureau of labor statistics must publish labor statistics, enforce the 
laws on the reporting of occupational diseases and on the regulation af 
private employment bureaus, maintain public employment bureaus, and 
instruct immigrants in their rights, 

The public utilities commission may issue and enforce orders for 
safety and health on passenger and freight trains and in the plants of 
public service corporations; it must enforce the law requiring public 
service corporations to report accidents, and must investigate accidents 
reported to it. 

The inspectors of steam boilers must inspect steam boilers used for 
manufacturing, heating and mechanical purposes, 

The board of education, assisted by the local school authorities, must 
issue employment certificates and enforce the child labor law. 


The compensation commissioners must administer the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 
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The board of mediation and arbitration may intervene in labor disputes. 

The tuberculosis commission may require notices to be posted in food 
factories. 

Local building inspectors must enforce the laws for the safety of 
workmen in building construction, and assist the factory inspector in 
enforcing the fire escape law on factories. 


Delaware—At least six different officials or groups of officials are en- 
trusted with the enforcement of labor laws in this small state. There 
is no law requiring accident safeguards in factories. 

The child labor inspector must enforce the child labor law. 

The women’s ten-hour law inspector must enforce the women’s ten- 
hour law and the provisions for sanitary and moral working conditions 
for women in one county. 

The board of health may extend the list of employments prohibited to 
children under fifteen. 

The immigration commissioners may encourage and contract with 
foreign agricultural laborers for the purpose of bringing them into the 
state. 

Local fire authorities or other officials must enforce the law requiring 
fire escapes on factories. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and cause 
the physical examination of all children applying for such certificates. 


Florida—At least six distinct official groups are required to enforce various 
portions of the Florida labor law. There is no law requiring safeguards 
in factories. 

The labor inspector must enforce the child labor law, assisted by the 
superintendents of schools and the local judicial and police officials. 

The railroad commissioners must enforce the law requiring common 
carriers and telegraph and telephone companies to report accidents and 
may inspect for violations of safety appliance laws on railroads. 

The superintendent of schools must assist the labor inspector in enforc- 
ing the child labor law. 

Local judicial and police officials must assist in enforcing the child 
labor law. 

Local authorities must regulate sailors’ employment offices. 

County or municipal judges must issue employment certificates for 
vacation work. 


Georgia—At least three groups of public officials are obligated to enforce 
labor laws in this state. There is no law for safety in factories. 

The department of commerce and labor is charged with enforcing the 
laws on woman and child labor, may intervene in labor disputes, and 
publish labor statistics. 

The railroad commission must enforce the railroad safety appliance 
laws. 

Local fire marshals or other authorities must enforce the law requiring 
fire escapes on factories. 
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Idaho—The labor law in this state is administered by at least five separate 
sets of officials, There is no law for safety in factories. 

The bureau of immigration, labor and statistics must publish labor 
Statistics. 

The inspector of mines must enforce the laws for safety in mines, 
receive reports of mine accidents, and investigate all accidents reported to 
him. 

The labor commission must intervene in trade disputes. 

Local probation officers or school trustees must enforce the child labor 
law. 

Local justices of the peace or notaries public are authorized to issue 
age and schooling certificates. 


Illinois—The labor laws of Illinois are required to be enforced by no fewer 
than eleven different departments, boards or groups of officials. 

The department of factory inspection has charge of enforcing all 
safety and health laws in factories and workshops and the laws on safety 
in building construction. It must also enforce the laws for the reporting 
of accidents and of occupational diseases found in the regular examina- 
tions of workers in dangerous trades, and the laws on child labor and 
hours of women. 

The bureau of labor statistics must publish labor statistics, receive 
reports of accidents, maintain public and regulate private employment 
bureaus. 

The mine inspectors are required to enforce the laws for safety and 
health in mines. 

The public utilities commission may issue and enforce orders for the 
safety of employees, must enforce the law for the reporting of accidents 
on public utilities, and must investigate such accidents as are reported. 

The industrial board is required to administer the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, and to receive reports of accidents coming within its scope. 

The board of arbitration must intervene in trade disputes. 

The food commissioner must regulate sanitary conditions in bakeries, 
confectioneries and the like. 

Local boards of supervisors, etc., must assist in enforcing the fire 
escape law on factories. 

Local authorities must assist in enforcing the laws for the protection 
of workers in building construction. 

Local boards of health must assist in inspecting tenement workshops. 

Local school authorities must issue age and schooling certificates, 

Indiana—In this state no fewer than eight different bodies have jurisdiction 
Over some part of the labor law. 

The bureau of inspection is required to enforce the laws on factory and 
workshop safety, mine safety, safety in building construction, boiler 
inspection, and child labor. It must also intervene in labor disputes. 

The bureau of statistics must publish labor statistics, maintain public 
and regulate private employment bureaus. 
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The public service commission is charged with enforcing the laws for 
safety on railroads and the reporting of railroad accidents. 

The board of health, assisted by the local boards of health, must enforce 
the sanitary regulations for food factories. 

The board of truancy must define “occupation” as used in the child 
labor law. 

The food and drug commission must assist in securing the sanitation of 
food factories. 

Local fire chiefs must assist in securing fire escapes on factories. 

Local school officers are authorized to issue employment certificates. 


Iowa—At least six bodies are given duties in connection with labor law en- 
forcement. 

The bureau of labor statistics must enforce the laws on safety and 
health in factories and workshops, the reporting of accidents, and child 
labor, must regulate private employment bureaus, and must publish labor 
statistics. 

The mine inspectors must enforce the mine safety laws, including the 
reporting of mine accidents. 

The railroad commission is required to enforce the laws for safety on 
railroads and the reporting of railroad accidents. 

The industrial commissioner must administer the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. 

The governor may appoint temporary tribunals for the settlement of 
labor disputes. 

Mayors with the police chiefs of cities must assist the bureau of labor 
statistics in enforcing the factory and workshop laws, and with the 
local fire chiefs must assist the bureau in enforcing the fire escape law in 
factories. 


Kansas—In Kansas at least four distinct bodies are authorized to enforce 
the labor law. There is no authority for the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation act. 

The department of labor and industry has charge of enforcing the laws 
relating to factories and workshops, mines, railroads, building construc- 
tion, fire escapes, reporting and investigation of all industrial accidents, 
and woman and child labor. It must also maintain public and regulate 
private employment bureaus, inspect theatres, moving picture shows and 
public buildings, and publish labor statistics. 

The railroad commission also has charge of safety provisions on rail- 
roads, and of the reporting of railroad accidents, 

District courts may appoint temporary tribunals for the settlement of 
labor disputes. 

Local school authorities may issue age certificates, 


Kentucky—The enforcement of labor laws in Kentucky is entrusted to at 
least six separate groups of officials. There is no law in this state requir- 
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ing safeguards in factories where no children under sixteen years of age 
are employed. 

The bureau of agriculture, labor and statistics is entrusted with the 
enforcement of the laws relating to woman and child labor, the main- 
tenance of a public employment bureau, and the publication of labor 
statistics. 

The mine inspectors must enforce the mine safety laws. 

The railroad commission must enforce the railroad safety laws, secure 
reports of railroad accidents, and may investigate accidents reported to it. 

Local fire chiefs have power to require fire escapes on factories. 

Local boards of health or county physicians must in doubtful cases 
physically examine children applying for employment certificates. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and assist 
the factory inspectors in enforcing the child labor law. 


Louisiana—Labor law enforcement here is in the hands of seven separate 
bodies of officials. There is no law in Louisiana for the protection of 
adult male factory workers from accident. 

The bureau of labor and industrial statistics must enforce the laws 
relating to woman and child labor, issue employment certificates, and 
publish labor statistics. 

The department of mining and minerals must inspect natural gas, oil 
and other mining operations, and see that proper precautions for health 
and safety are taken. 

The board of arbitration and conciliation must endeavor to settle 
labor disputes. 

Mayors, fire chiefs or other local authorities must enforce the laws for 
fire escapes on factories, 

Local factory inspectors must issue employment certificates and assist 
in enforcing the laws relating to woman and child labor, including the 
reporting of accidents in establishments where women and children are 
employed. (Applies only to cities of 10,000 population or more.) 

Local building inspectors are required to enforce the laws for the pro- 
tection of workmen in building construction, 

Local police officials are instructed to enforce the eight-hour law for 
stationary engineers, 


Maine—In Maine no fewer than seven official groups are concerned in labor 
law enforcement. 

The department of labor and industry is required to enforce the laws 
on the reporting of accidents in factories, on woman and child labor, 
and on health and safety of employees, to investigate trade disputes, to 
regulate private employment bureaus, and to publish labor statistics, 

The public utilities commission must enforce the laws for railroad 
safety and the reporting of railroad accidents. 

The board of health must enforce the law requiring occupational dis- 
eases to be reported. 
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The board of arbitration and conciliation must intervene in labor dis- 
putes. 

The inspectors of steam boats must inspect all steam boats on the 
inland waters of the state. 

Local fire departments or other local officials must enforce the laws 
for fire escapes and safe exits in factories. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and assist in 
enforcing the child labor law. 


Maryland—No less than eleven official bodies are concerned with labor law 
enforcement in the state of Maryland. 

The bureau of statistics and information is entrusted with enforcing the 
laws on safety and health in factories and workshops, and on child labor, 
with issuing employment certificates, intervening in trade disputes, main- 
taining public employment bureaus, and publishing labor statistics. 

The women’s ten-hour bureau must enforce the ten-hour law for 
women. 

The mine inspector is charged with enforcing the mine safety regula- 
tions in two counties. 

The public service commission must enforce the laws for railroad 
safety and the reporting of railroad accidents. 

The inspectors of steam boilers must inspect steam boilers outside of 
Baltimore and examine the engineers. In Baltimore the local board of 
examining engineers is created to perform the same duties. 

The board of health must enforce the occupational disease reporting 
law; the local boards of health must enforce the law requiring seats for 
women employees in stores. 

The insurance commissioner must supervise the operation of the 
general workman’s compensation act. 

Local police officials must enforce the building construction law. 

The county constable in one county must enforce the law for dust 
removal devices in flint mills. 

The county commissioners in two counties must administer the limited 
workmen’s compensation act applying to those counties. 

Local school authorities must assist in enforcing the child labor law, 
and except in Baltimore may issue employment certificates. 


Massachusetts—In Massachusetts fifteen bodies or groups of officials are 
enjoined to enforce various sections of the labor law. 

The board of labor and industries has main charge of enforcing labor 
laws, may inspect and issue orders for adequate lighting in factories and 
workshops, may extend the list of prohibited employments for children 
under eighteen, and may require occupational diseases to be reported. 
Acting in a joint board with the industrial accident board, it must issue 
regulations for the prevention of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. 5 

The bureau of statistics has the duty of publishing labor statistics and 
managing public employment bureaus, 
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The district police are required to inspect buildings and fire escapes, 
steam boilers, compressed air tanks and elevators, to secure reports of 
elevator accidents, and license stationary engineers and firemen. 

The board of railroad commissioners must issue safety orders for rail- 
roads and streetcars, secure reports of railroad accidents, and investigate 
accidents reported to it. 

The board of elevator regulations must formulate rules for the con- 
struction of elevators. 

The industrial accident board is required to administer the workmen’s 
compensation act and to secure reports of accidents coming under the 
compensation law. 

The board of conciliation and arbitration must attempt to settle trade 
disputes. 

The minimum wage commission must determine standards of wages for 
women and children, and may enforce its rulings by publicity. 

Mayors, aldermen or selectmen of cities and towns must regulate pri- 
vate employment bureaus (except in Boston) and the employment of 
children in street trades, issue permits for the appearance of children in 
musical exhibitions, and enforce the law requiring pure drinking water 
in factories, 

Local building inspectors may inspect elevators in factories. 

Local boards of health must issue requirements for medical and surgical 
chests to be maintained in factories, must enforce the laws requiring 
toilet facilities and pure drinking water in factories, and license tenement 
workshops. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and assist 
in enforcing the child labor law. The Boston school committee is author- 
ized to maintain a public employment bureau for children. 

The Boston board of police must regulate private employment agencies. 

The Boston public buildings department must inspect buildings and fire 
escapes, 

Local inspectors of wires (in Boston the commissioner of wires) must 
see that electric wires on poles are properly insulated. 


Michigan—At least ten officials or official bodies are given power to enforce 
labor laws in this state. 

The department of labor and industrial statistics has charge of factory 
inspection, coal mine inspection, reporting of factory and of coal mine 
accidents, inspection of steam boilers, inspection of steam boats and 
licensing of steam boat engineers, inspection of theatres and public build- 
ings, maintenance of public and regulation of private employment bureaus, 
enforcement of the child labor laws, and publication of labor statistics. 

The railroad commission must enforce the laws for safety appliances on 
railroads and the reporting of railroad accidents. 

The board of building inspection must enforce the requirements for fire 
escapes on factories. 
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The board of health must enforce the occupational disease reporting 
law, and establish standards of purity for mine illuminants. 

The industrial accident board has charge of administering the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

The court of mediation and arbitration must endeavor to adjust trade 
disputes. 

The fire marshal must issue regulations for the manufacture of highly 
inflammable or explosive materials, and for the construction of factories 
used for the purpose. 

County sheriffs or constables must assist in enforcing the law requiring 
blowers on emery wheels and the like. 

Local school authorities are authorized to issue employment certificates. 

District probate judges may also issue employment certificates. 


Minnesota—In this state no fewer than eight official bodies are concerned 
with the enforcement of the labor laws. 

The depariment of labor and industries must inspect factories and 
workshops, elevators, and railroad safety devices, enforce the woman and 
child labor laws, maintain public employment bureaus, secure the report- 
ing of industrial accidents and occupational diseases, instruct employees as 
to their rights under the workmen’s compensation act, and publish labor 
statistics. 

The railroad and warehouse commission must enforce the laws for 
safety appliances on railroads, hours of railroad employees, and reporting 
of railroad accidents, and must investigate accidents reported to it. 

The board of boiler inspectors is required to inspect stationary steam 
boilers and those on steam boats under the jurisdiction of the state, 
and to license engineers and boat masters and pilots. 

The board of arbitration must intervene in labor disputes. 

The minimum wage commission must determine and enforce standards 
of wages for women and children. 

County inspectors of mines must enforce the mine safety regulations. 

Mayors or presidents of village councils may issue permits for the 
appearance of children under fourteen in theatrical exhibitions during the 
school term. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and assist 
in enforcing the child labor law. 


Mississippi—Mississippi has at least three governmental agencies whose duties 
embrace the enforcement of labor legislation. There is no law requiring 
safeguards in factories and workshops. 

The railroad commission must enforce the laws for safety appliances 
on railroads and the reporting of railroad accidents, and investigate acci- 
dents reported to it. 

County health officers must inspect manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying children to determine the sanitary condition of the premises and 
the physical condition of the children. 
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County sheriffs must enforce the child labor law, including the orders 
of the county health officers. 


Missouri—Missouri has no fewer than nine official bodies authorized to 
secure the enforcement of the labor laws. 

The department of factory inspection must enforce the laws regulating 
safety and health in factories, and on woman and child labor, and inspect 
tenement workshops. 

The bureau of labor statistics must publish labor statistics, maintain 
public and regulate private employment bureaus. 

The bureau of mines must enforce the mine safety regulations. 

The public service commission must enforce the laws for safety and 
for reporting of accidents on railroads and streetcars and in public 
utility plants, and may investigate accidents reported to it. 

The food and drug commissioner must enforce the provisions for the 
sanitation of food factories. 

The board of mediation and arbitration must endeavor to adjust labor 
disputes. 

City commissioners of public buildings must enforce the provisions for 
fire escapes on factories and public buildings. 

County, city or town health officers must assist in securing the sanita- 
tion of food factories. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and assist 
in enforcing the child labor laws. 


Montana—Five branches of the state or local government are required to 
enforce the labor laws of Montana. There is no law requiring the in- 
stallation of safety devices in factories, 

The department of labor and industry must inspect mines and steam 
boilers, maintain public employment bureaus, and publish labor statistics. 

The railroad commission must enforce the laws relating to railroad 
safety and the reporting of railroad accidents. As public utilities commis- 
sion the same body must secure reports of and investigate accidents in 
the operation of other public utilities, 

The board of arbitration and conciliation must intervene in trade dis- 
putes. 

Local building inspectors must enforce the laws for safety in building 
construction. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and enforce 
the child labor law. 


Nebraska—In Nebraska seven bodies are found which have power to enforce 
portions of the labor law. No authority is created for administering the 

- workmen’s compensation act. 
The bureau of labor and industrial statistics is required to enforce the 
laws for safety and health in factories, fire escapes on factories, woman 
and child labor, the safety of building construction workers, and the 
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reporting of factory accidents, to maintain public employment bureaus, 
and to publish labor statistics. 

The railway commission must enforce the full crew law and other rail- 
road safety laws. 

The food, drug and dairy inspector must enforce the requirements for 
sanitation of food factories. 

The board of mediation and investigation is authorized to intervene in 
labor disputes. 

The minimum wage commission must determine, and enforce by pub- 
licity, standards of wages for women and children. 

Local building inspection authorities must assist in enforcing the laws 
for safety in building construction. 

Local school authorities are authorized to issue employment certifi- 
cates, and must assist in enforcing the child labor law. 


Nevada—In Nevada at least five officers or groups of officers are required 
or empowered to enforce labor laws. There is no law requiring protec- 
tion against accidents in factories. 

The inspectors of mines are required to enforce the mine safety regula- 
tions, including those governing the use of gas engines under ground. 

The railroad commission must enforce the sixteen-hour law on rail- 
roads and the law requiring railroad accidents to be reported, and may 
investigate accidents reported to it. As public service commission it must 
secure reports of and may investigate accidents in the operation of other 
public utilities. 

The industrial commission must administer the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

The governor must endeavor to adjust labor disputes. 

Local school authorities are empowered to enforce the child labor law. 


New Hampshire—At least eight distinct groups of officials have powers of 
labor law enforcement in this state. 

The bureau of labor has power to enforce the provisions for health and 
safety in factories, mechanical and mercantile establishments, to super- 
vise operations under the workmen’s compensation act, and to publish 
labor statistics. ‘ 

The public service commission must enforce the laws for railroad safety 
and the reporting of accidents on railroads and on other public utilities. 

The board of health must inspect the sanitary conditions in factories 
employing children, and the local boards of health may issue requirements 
for a medical and surgical chest to be kept in factories. 

The superintendent of public instruction must enforce the child labor 
law and may request the board of health to investigate factories employ- 
ing children. Local school authorities are empowered to issue employ- 
ment certificates and to assist in enforcing the child labor law. 

The board of conciliation and arbitration may intervene in trade 
disputes. 
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The inspectors of electric, naphtha, gasoline or steam boats must inspect 
all such vessels, their boilers and engines, and must license the engineers. 

Local fire, building, or other authorities must enforce the laws for fire 
escapes on factories. 

Mayors and aldermen of cities, and selectmen of towns, must regulate 
private employment bureaus. 


New Jersey—At least seven divisions of the New Jersey government have 
duties with respect to the enforcement of labor legislation. There is no 
special body for administering the workmen’s compensation act. 

The department of labor has charge of enforcing the laws on safety 
and health in factories, sanitation of bakeries, fire escapes on factories, 
woman and child labor, the reporting of industrial accidents, elevator 
construction and safety, and licensing of steam engine and_ boiler 
operators. 

The bureau of statistics of labor and industries must publish labor 
statistics. 

The board of public utility commissioners may require public utilities 
to report accidents, and may investigate reported accidents and make 
recommendations. 

The board of health, assisted by the local boards of health must enforce 
the law for the reporting of occupational diseases. 

The inspectors of steam boats and steam boat boilers must inspect 
steam boats and license steam boat engineers, 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates. 

Mayors of cities must regulate private employment bureaus. 


New Mexico—There are at least two bodies entrusted with the enforcement 
of labor laws in New Mexico. There are no factory statutes governing 
the employment of women or children of the use of safety appliances. 

The mine inspector must enforce the mine safety regulations. 
The corporation commission must enforce the laws for safety appliances 
and a sixteen-hour day on railroads. 


New York—New York has at least eleven bodies or groups of officials di- 
rectly concerned with enforcing its labor laws. 

The department of labor is required to enforce the laws on safety and 
health in factories, mercantile establishments, tenement workshops, mines, 
compressed air work and building construction, on woman and child 
labor, hours on steam, elevated, subway and electric roads, one day of rest 
in seven, and on the sanitation of labor camps. Through its industrial 
board it may issue orders which have the force of law. It may extend the 
list of employments prohibited to children under eighteen, and must super- 
vise the issuance of employment certificates by the local boards of health. 
It must also enforce the laws for the reporting of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, and for the general protection of immi- 
grants. It must supervise the operations of the elective workmen’s 
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compensation act, intervene in labor disputes, and publish labor statistics. 

The public service commission must inspect locomotive boilers and 
railroad safety devices, must enforce the law requiring railroad accidents 
to be reported, and must investigate accidents reported to it and issue 
recommendations. 

The state fire marshal must supervise the posting of notices and the 
organization of fire drills, except in New York city, where these duties 
are performed by the local fire commissioner. 

The inspectors of steam vessels must inspect steam vessels and license 
steam vessel engineers. 

The workmen's compensation commission must administer the com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation act. 

Local building construction officials must assist in enforcing the laws 
for safety in building construction. 

Local boards of healih are authorized to issue employment certificates, 
under the supervision of the department of labor. 

Local school authorities must assist in enforcing the child labor law. 

Local commissioners of licenses in cities of the first class must super- 
vise private employment bureaus. 

Local police officers must enforce the laws on employment of children in 
street trades, and in New York city must inspect stationary steam boilers 
and license engineers. 

Mayors or their appointed officials in cities other than those of the first 
class must regulate private employment bureaus. 


North Carolina—At least six officials or groups of officials are found to have 
duties connected with labor law enforcement in this state. There is no 
law requiring accident safeguards in factories. 

The bureau of labor and printing must enforce the mine safety regula- 
tions and publish labor statistics. 

The corporation commission must enforce the laws for safety on rail- 
roads and streetcars and hour limitations on railroads. 

The insurance commissioner must enforce the provisions for fire 
escapes on factories. 

Local fire chiefs must assist in enforcing the factory fire escape laws. 

Local school authorities must enforce the child labor law. 

Local police officers or sheriffs must enforce the law requiring toilets for 
women employees. 


North Dakota—At least six bodies or groups of officials are concerned with 
labor law enforcement in North Dakota. There are no requirements 
for safety in factories. 

‘The department of agriculture and labor must publish labor statistics. 

The state engineer must enforce the mine safety regulations. 

The commissioners of railroads must enforce the laws on safety, hours 
and reporting of accidents on railroads, must investigate accidents re- 
ported to them, and issue orders. 
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The state board of immigration is empowered to induce immigration 
from other states or from abroad. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and enforce 
the child labor law. 

Local peace officers must assist in enforcing the child labor law. 


Ohio—In this state at least six separate bodies of officials must enforce sec- 
tions of the labor law. 

The industrial commission has charge of factory and workshop inspec- 
tion, inspection of boilers, mines and buildings, reporting of industrial 
accidents and of occupational diseases discovered in the monthly examin- 
ation of employees in lead trades, administration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, settlement of labor disputes, inspection of theatres and 
public buildings, the maintenance of public and the regulation of private 
employment bureaus, and the publication of labor statistics. 

The public service commission is required to enforce the safety appliance 
and accident reporting laws on railroads. 

The board of boiler rules must certify stationary boilers before their 
installation. 

The board of health must enforce the law for reporting of occupational 
diseases by physicians at large. 

Mayors, police or other local officials must assist in enforcing the law 
requiring fire escapes on factories. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and assist 
in enforcing the child labor laws. 


Oklahoma—The enforcement of labor legislation in Oklahoma is in the 
hands of at least six distinct bodies. 

The department of labor is required to enforce the laws on safety and 
health in factories and workshops and on child labor, to maintain public 
and regulate private employment bureaus, and to publish labor statistics. 

The inspectors of mines, oil and gas must enforce the mine safety 
regulations. 

The board of health, in cooperation with the department of labor, is 
required to formulate sanitary rules for factories. Local boards of health 
must examine children who apply for employment certificates, if there is 
doubt as to the child’s physical fitness. 

The board of arbitration and conciliation must endeavor to settle labor 
disputes. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates, assist in — 
enforcing the child labor law, and grant scholarships to widows’ children 
of school age who would otherwise be compelled to work. 


Local fire departments must enforce the laws for fire escapes on fac- 
tories, 


Oregon—In this state at least five bodies are concerned with enforcing labor 
laws. 
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The bureau of labor statistics and inspection of factories and workshops 
must enforce the laws for safety and health in factories and workshops 
and for reporting factory accidents, and must publish labor statistics. 

The railroad commission must enforce the laws for safety on 
railroads and requiring railroad accidents to be reported, and may investi- 
gate accidents reported to it. 

The board of inspectors of child labor must issue employment certifi- 
cates and enforce the child labor law. 

The industrial accident commission must administer the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

The industrial welfare commission must determine and enforce stand- 
ards of wages, hours and working conditions for women and children. 


Pennsylvania—In Pennsylvania at least seven bodies or groups of officials 
are entrusted with enforcing the labor laws. 

The department, of labor and industry is given authority over safety 
and health inspection in factories, reporting of accidents and of the occu- 
pational diseases found in the monthly examination of workers in lead 
trades, inspection of steam boats and licensing of steam boat engineers, 
settlement of trade disputes, and publication of labor statistics. 

The department of mines must enforce the mine safety provisions, in- 
cluding the regulation of child labor in mines. 

The public service commission must secure reports of and investigate 
railroad accidents, and enforce the railroad safety appliance laws. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and enforce 
the child labor law. 

Local departments of public safety must enforce the provisions for fire 
escapes on factories and for safety in building construction, and in first 
and second class cities must regulate private employment bureaus, 

Local boiler inspectors must inspect stationary steam boilers and 
license engineers. 

Local fire marshals must assist in enforcing the fire protection laws. 


Rhode Island—At least six branches of government are authorized or re- 
quired to enforce labor legislation in this, the smallest state in the union. 

The factory inspectors must enforce the health and safety laws in fac- 
tories and the child labor law, and secure reports of factory accidents. 

The bureau of industrial statistics must publish labor statistics, super- 
vise operations under the workmen’s compensation act, and maintain 
public employment bureaus. 

The railroad commission must enforce the railroad safety appliance 
laws and the law requiring railroad accidents to be reported, and may 
investigate accidents reported to it. 

Local inspectors of buildings must inspect buildings, boilers, elevators 
and fire escapes on factories. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates. 

Local police departments must assist in enforcing the child labor laws. 
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South Carolina—At least two state departments enforce labor legislation in 
South Carolina. 

The department of agriculture, commerce and industries is charged 
with the enforcement of the laws on safety and health in factories, 
women’s work and child labor, and must issue employment certificates 
and publish labor statistics. 

The railroad commissioners must inspect railroad safety devices and 
investigate railroad accidents, 


South Dakota—Four bodies are charged with the enforcing of labor laws in 
this state. There is no law on safety or health in factories. 

The inspector of mines is required to enforce the mine safety regula- 
tions. 

The railroad commissioners must enforce the laws limiting hours and 
requiring safety appliances on railroads, and requiring railroad accidents 
to be reported. They may investigate accidents which are reported, and 
issue and enforce orders, 

The bureau of information must act as a public employment bureau, 

Local school authorities are required to issue employment certificates 
and enforce the child labor law. 


Tennessee—In this state at least four divisions of the government are en- 
trusted with enforcement of labor legislation, 

The department of workshop and factory inspection is charged with the 
enforcement of all labor laws in the state except those relating to mines. 
This includes legislation on safety and health in factories and workshops, 
woman and child labor, fire escapes on buildings, enclosed platforms. for 
streetcar employees, and the reporting of accidents. 

The bureau of labor and mining statistics must publish statistics on 
general industry and mines, must enforce the mine laws, and secure re- 
ports of accidents in mines. 

The board of health must regulate sanitary conditions in food fac- 
tories. 

Local school authorities must assist in enforcing the child labor law. 


Texas—At least three official bodies participate in enforcing the labor law of 
this state, 

The bureau of labor statistics is authorized to enforce the health and 
safety and child labor laws in factories, mines and other workplaces, to 
inspect safety appliances on railroads, and to publish labor statistics. 

The industrial accident board must administer the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. 

The bureau of child and animal hrotection is empowered to enforce 
the laws for the prevention of wrongs to children. 


Utah—In this state at least five bodies are obligated to enforce portions of 
the labor law. 


The bureau of immigration and statistics must enforce the laws relating 
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to women and children, including the minimum wage law, and publish 
labor statistics. 


The mine inspector must enforce the regulations for coal and hydro- 
carbon mines. 


The board of labor, conciliation and arbitration must intervene in trade 
disputes. 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and assist 
in enforcing the child labor law. 


City councils or county authorities must regulate private employment 
offices. 


Vermont—In this state no fewer than five groups of officials are required to 
perform duties in connection with the enforcement of labor laws. 

The factory inspector must enforce the health and safety laws in 
factories. 

The public service commission must inspect locomotive boilers and 
railroad safety appliances, enforce the law for the reporting of railroad 
accidents and investigate accidents reported to it. 

The board of health may prescribe and enforce heating and ventilation 
rules for factories and workshops. 

The board of conciliation and arbitration must attempt to settle labor 
disputes. t 

Local school authorities must issue employment certificates and enforce 
the child labor law. 


Virginia—At least four official groups are given duties in connection with 
labor law enforcement in Virginia. 

The bureau of labor and labor statistics must enforce the laws on 
woman and child labor, fire escapes, and sanitary provisions in factories, 
must regulate private employment bureaus, and publish labor statistics. 

The department of mines is required to enforce the mine safety laws. 

The corporation commission may require safety appliances on rail- 
roads, and must secure reports of railroad accidents. 

Municipal or county officials or courts are authorized to issue 
employment certificates. 


Washington—The enforcement of labor laws in this state is divided between 
no fewer than nine bodies of officials. 

The bureau of labor must enforce the labor law in factories, inspect 
steam boats and license steam boat masters, pilots and engineers, and 
publish labor statistics. 

The bureau of mines must enforce the mine regulations. 

The public service commission must enforce the laws for the protection 
of electrical workers, and the full crew and the safety appliance laws on 
railroads. It must also enforce the law for the reporting of railroad acci- 
dents, and must investigate accidents reported and issue orders. 

The bureau of agriculture must enforce the sanitary rules in bakeries. 
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The industrial insurance department must administer the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

The board of arbitration must intervene in labor disputes. 

The industrial welfare commission must determine standards of wages 
and conditions for women and children, and enforce its wage rulings. 

Local school authorities are authorized to issue employment certificates 
and must assist in enforcing the child labor law. 

Local judges may also issue employment certificates. 


West Virginia—At least six different groups of officials are connected with 

labor law enforcement in this state. 

The bureau of labor must enforce the factory and child labor laws, 
maintain public employment bureaus, and publish labor statistics. 

The bureau of mines must enforce the mine safety law. 

The board of health must investigate ventilation in coal mines. 

The public service commission must administer the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. 

Local school authorities are authorized to issue employment certificates. 

Mayors, local police and fire departments are empowered to enforce the 
fire escape law on factories. ; 


Wisconsin—In Wisconsin at least five separate bodies of officials are con- 
cerned in the enforcement of labor legislation. 

The industrial commission has charge of issuing and enforcing orders 
for safety and health in factories, fire safety in factories and public 
buildings, and safety of building construction workers. It may issue 
employment certificates, enforce the child labor law, and prohibit the 
employment of children in occupations found to be dangerous. It must 
enforce the accident and occupational disease reporting laws, administer 
the workmen’s compensation act, maintain public and regulate private 
employment agencies, and endeavor to settle labor disputes. It may also 
determine and enforce wage standards for women and children, and 
may regulate hours and conditions for women and prohibit their employ- 
ment in dangerous occupations. 

The railroad commission must enforce the hour, safety and accident 
reporting laws on railroads, and investigate accidents reported to it. 

The board of health and the local boards of health must assist in en- 
forcing the occupational disease reporting law. 

Local school authorities must assist in the enforcement of the child 
labor law. 


County or municipal judges may issue employment certificates, 


Wyoming—Wyoming has one group of officials whose duty it is to enforce 
labor legislation. There are no laws regulating safety or health or 
women’s work in factories. 

The inspectors of mines are required to enforce the mine safety law, 
including the regulation of child labor in mines, 
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Legal Requirements for Position of Factory 
Inspector in the United States 
These nine States have civil service requirements for 
factory inspectors. 
ere These five States have no civil service requirements, 
but require practical experience. Jilinois: Ten 
inspectors qualify as experts on machinery, ex- 
haust systems, suction fans, structural work, 
etc. Indiana: ‘Must have ten years’ practical 
experience”. Kansas: Woman factory inspector 
must have ‘‘two years’ actual experience”. Ken- 
tucky: “Practical knowledge of factories, ma- 
chine or workshops”. Tennessee: ‘Competent 
and practical mechanics”. 


frees nme No civil service requirements. No practical experi- 
ence, OF technical training required. 
s, almshouses and factories must be a physician. 
he basis of a ruling by the attorney general on another 


tion appointments to the senate for confirmation, 
requirements. 


* The Alabama inspector of jail 
**The governor of Illinois, on t 
matter, now refers his factory inspec 
thus removing these appointments from civil service 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATION OF STATE LABOR 
DEPARTMENTS 


The following table showing the duties and organization of the 
several state bureaus of labor statistics and factory inspection is 
based upon information furnished by the bureaus themselves, sup- 
plemented by a study of the laws. 

To those who have ever pored over session law volumes and 
department reports in the effort to compile, outline and harmonize 
labor legislation, little need be said of the difficulties with which the 
preparation of such a table is surrounded. Notwithstanding the 
searching verification to which the work has been subjected, the 
effort toward condensation may have resulted in occasional errors 
or incomplete statements, but these have, it is believed, been reduced 
toa minimum. Suggestions and corrections will be welcomed. 

For the correct interpretation of the table it should be noted that: 
(1) The statement as to the composition of the various bureaus 
refers in most cases to the staff actually in existence at the time of 
the study, and not to the staff permitted by the creating law, which 
is frequently indefinite. The exceptions to this rule are a small 
number of states in which no precise statement could be secured 
from the department; in these instances the information has been 
drawn from the published laws. (2) In practically all cases de- 
partment chiefs and inspectors are allowed necessary expenses in 
addition to salaries. (3) In most cases full time of employees is 
required. (4) The stated appropriations nearly always cover ex- 
penses either for rent or for printing or for both, but the practice is 
not uniform. (5) A blank in the appropriation column denotes 
lack of information from the labor department combined with lack 
of specific mention of the department in the latest general appropri- 
ation law. (6) Frequently special work is undertaken by the de- 
partments which is outside of their regular duties and therefore has 
not been included in the table. 


Duties and Organization 


The following states have no depa 
Arizona, Mississippi, Nevada, - 


il II III IV 
Number on 2 3 
State Jurisdiction of Department Staff, as Re- Qualifications 
ported, De- F 
cember, 1913 
Alabama a Tieng 
Inspector of Jails and Almshouses 4 Chief inspector ° 
Woman and child labor in all estab- be a physician.1) 
lishments engaged in manufacturing, or eu 
working in cotton, wool, clothing, to- 
bacco, printing and binding, glass, or : 
other work that is injurious when car- i 
ried on indoors; inspection of jails and 
almshouses. 
Arkansas 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics 2 
Enforcement of all labor laws in pub- 
lic or private work where 5 or more are 
employed, settlement of labor disputes, 
publication of labor statistics. 
California 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 24 Special agents, s'g 
Safety and health in all places and ticians, stenograp 
works of labor, woman and child labor, and clerks are t 
payment of wages, hours in mines and civil service. 
smelters and in drug stores, regulation 
of private employment agencies, publica- ; 
tion of labor statistics. k 
Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics r7 All membella) 
Enforcement of health, safety, woman staff must be elec 
and child labor laws in all establishments of state. Statist! 
where 3 or more are employed, mainten- must also be ve 
ance of public and regulation of private in statistics. i 
employment bureaus, settlement of trade cept Deputy Comm 
disputes, publication of labor statistics. sioner are under ' 
service. a 
Connecticut Factory Inspection Department 10 ; 
Health and safety in factories employ- b 
ing 5 or more, mercantile establishments 
and bakeries, woman and child labor, 
accident reporting. ; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 10 Statisticians q 


Publication of labor statistics, enforce- 
ment of occupational disease reporting 
law, maintenance of public and regula- 
tion of private employment bureaus, in- 
struction of immigrants in their rights, 
supervision of tenement house construc- 
tion. 


have special traint 


pegs Noe 


ate Labor Departments 


fexico, South Dakota, Wyoming 


V 


_ Election or Appointment, Term, Salaries 
ie 


Total Appropri- 


labor statistics or of factory inspection: 


VII 
Penalty for 
ation for Cur-|1. Hindering Inspectors 
rent Fiscal Year\2. Refusing or Giving 
False Information 


VI 


Inspector of Jails and Almshouses is also chief 
uctory inspector, elected by State Board of 
ealth, 6 years, $4;000. He appoints, with ap- 
wal of Governor, for indefinite terms: 1 clerk 
ie deputy, $1,800; 1 deputy, $1,800; 1 deputy, 
3500. 


“ 


as 


= 
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Commissioner appointed by Governor, 2 years, 
2,000. He appoints a deputy for an indefinite 
rm, at $100 a month. 


\ 


Pe 
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Commissioner appointed by Governor, indefinite 
1, $3,000. He appoints, for indefinite terms: 2 
wities, $2,400; I assistant deputy, $2,100; I2 
cial agents, 3 at $150 a month, 9 (2 women) 
$125 a month; 1 legal expert, $2,400; 2 statis- 
cia s, I at $2,100, 1 at $125 a month; 4 stenog- 
iphers, 1 at $1,200, 3 at $75 a month; 1 clerk, $75 


$8,800 I, 2. First offense $100- 
$500, subsequent offenses, 
not less than $500, and 
imprisonment at hard 
labor not over I year. 
$4,700 1. Maximum $100 or im- 
prisonment for 60 days. 
2. Maximum $100 or im- 
prisonment for 30 days. 
$40,400 t. $10-$50, or imprison- 
(exclusive o f/ment 7-30 days, or both. 
approximately |2. $50-$200. 
$10,000 collected 
in fees from 


private employ- 
ment agencies). 


m onth. 


Deputy Labor Commissioner appointed by Sec- 
tary of State, 2 years, $2,500. He recommends, 
sretary of State appoints, for 2 years: 4 factory 
spectors (1 a woman), $1,200; I statistician, 
300; 4 free employment bureau chiefs, $1,200, 


sistants, $1,000; 2 stenographers, 1 clerk, 
200. 


ief Factory Inspector appointed by Governor 
consent of senate, 4 years, $2,500. He ap- 
ints for indefinite terms at $5 a day, 8 deputy 
pectors (2 women) ; I stenographer. 


Commissioner appointed by Governor, confirmed 
y senate, 4 years, $2,500. He appoints for 2 
rs I statistician, $1,500; for 4 years: 1 statis- 
an, $1,800; 5 free employment bureau chiefs, 
1,200; I private employment bureau inspector, $5 


day; 1 stenographer, $810. 


Amy 
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I, 2. $50-$100, or impris- 
onment not over 90 days, 
or both. 


$15,600 


$23,000 1. Not more than $50. 


$20,010 


State | 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATIO 
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II 


Jurisdiction of Department 


III 

Number on 
Staff, as Re- 
ported, De- 
cember, 1913 


IV 


Qualification, 


Delaware 


No organized department, but 2 inde- 
pendent inspectors are authorized under 
different laws. The Child Labor Inspec- 
tor must enforce the child labor laws. 
The second Inspector must inspect sani- 
tary and moral conditions in woman’s 
work in New Castle county, and enforce 
the women’s 10-hour law. 


Florida 


Georgia 


Labor Inspector 


Department of Commerce and Labor 

Enforcement of woman and child la- 
bor laws in all places where labor 
is employed (except farm, turpentine or 
sawmill labor), settlement of labor dis- 
putes, publication of labor statistics. 


Idaho 


Bureau of Immigration, Labor and 
Statistics 


Publication of labor statistics. (The 


work of the bureau is mainly agricul- 


tural.) 


Illinois 


Department of Factory Inspection 

Factories, workshops, mercantile estab- 
lishments, offices, public and private in- 
stitutions, building construction, report- 
ing of accidents and occupational dis- 
eases, woman and child labor. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Labor statistics, public and private em- 
ployment bureaus, reporting of indus- 
trial accidents. 


45 


44 


Ten inspectors 
be experts on ma 
ery, exhaust syg 
structural work,« 
stenographers ar 
ephone operaton 
under civil servir 


Three Commii 
ers of Labor mu 
manual labore 
must be empll 
Statistician, ster 
phers, clerk in tli 
fice of the Con 
or of Labe 
all appointees o« 
Chief Inspecto: 
Private Employ 
Agencies, are * 
civil service. — 


‘ 
i 


aaa amare aa ae ae eT ERENT RS Sena SETTLE ATES 


V 


Mection or Appointment, Term, Salaries 


Vil 
Penalty for 


VI 


Total Appropri-|1. Hindering Inspectors 
ation for Cur-|2. Refusing or 
rent Fiscal Year 


Giving 
False Information 


We: 
id Labor Inspector appointed by Child Labor 
nission, 2 years, $1,800. Women’s 10-hour 
ctor appointed by Chancellor of State, 2 
, $1,000. 
? 


a 


1. $10 for each offense 
under woman’s work 
law. $5-$200, or impris- 
onment for I0 to 30 days, 
or both, under child labor 
law. 


$3,100 
(Estimated) 


bor Inspector appointed by Governor, 4 years, 


6 


mmissioner elected, 2 years, $2,400. He ap- 
s for 2 years I assistant commissioner, 
o, and 1 chief clerk and stenographer, $1,500. 


oe 
My 


ES SSE eee 


$7,500 


mmmissioner appointed by Governor, 2 years, 
o. He appoints, for indefinite terms, 1 sten- 
yer and clerks as needed. 


No appropria- 
tion for 1913. 


a 


tief Factory Inspector appointed by Governor, 
ts, $3,000. Governor also appoints, for in- 
lite terms: 1 assistant, $2,250; 30 inspectors, 
0; 2 medical experts, $1,500; 1 legal expert, 
5: 2 special investigators and clerks, $1,000. 
“employees: 4 stenographers, 1 at $1,200, 2 
T,000, 1 at $900; 2 issuing clerks for school 
ficates, $900; 1 telephone operator, $660. 


ard of Commissioners of Labor, of 5 mem- 
, appointed by Governor, with consent of 
ite, 2 years, $5 a day for 30 days annually. 
‘appoint I secretary, 2 years, $2,500; for in- 
te terms: I statistician, $1,560; 1 clerk, 
+ 1 stenographer, $1,020; and special agents. 
public employment bureau staff comprises: 

erintendents, $1,500; 
, $1,200; 8 clerks, 
y and 4 at $720; all 
yector of Private Employmen 
ited by the Governor on recom 
nmissioners of Labor, 4 years, 
oints, with consent of Governor, 


ns, 6 assistant inspect 


Jad 


50 


800. 


$82,410 1. Under dangerous ma- 
chinery law, first offense, 
$10-$50; subsequent of- 
fenses, $25-$200. Under 
child labor law, $5-$100. 
$78,795 


8 assistant superintend- 
$1,800; 3 stencgraphers at 
for indefinite terms. Chief 
t Agencies ap- 
mendation of 

$3,600. He 
for indefinite 
ors, $1,500; I investiga- 


‘$1,200; 1 stenographer, $ 


% 
| 


em 


7) 


dy 
=I 


os 
— 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATI' 


Deputies a 
ant deputies nn 
had 10 years¢ 
cal experience‘ 
respective line 


a 


I II Ill 
Number on 
State Jurisdiction of Department Staff, as Re- 
ported, De- 
cember, IQ1I2 
Indiana 
Bureau of Inspection 25 
Safety in factories, workshops, mines 
and building construction, woman and 
child labor, inspection of boilers, settle- 
ment of trade disputes. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 16 
Publication of labor statistics, main- 
tenance of public and regulation of pri- 
vate employment bureaus. 
Iowa 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 6 
Safety and health in any factory, mill, 
workshop, mine, store, business house, 
public or private work, fire escapes, 
woman and child labor, reporting of acci- 
dents, investigation of trade disputes, 
regulation of private employment 
bureaus, publication of labor statistics. 
7 1 
Kansas 
Department of Labor and Industry 14 


Ee eee eee 


Safety in factories and workshops, 
mines, railroads, building construction, 
fire escapes, reporting and investigation 
of all industrial accidents, woman and 
child labor. It must also maintain public 
and regulate private employment bureaus, 


inspect theatres, moving picture shows 
and public buildings, and publish labor 
statistics. 


Commission; 
be 30 years og 
years a resid 
state, 5 years: 
fied with labl 
sistant co ami 
miner, 2 years 
dent of state; 
inspector mus 
qualified 


ence, 2 yea 
dent of state: 
spectors must tf 
interested 
mines, and gs 
ates must no’ 


TE LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


V 


Total Appropri- 
tection or Appointment, Term, Salaries ation for Cur- 
% rent Fiscal Yearj2. Refusing or Giving 


VI 


VII 
Penalty for 
1. Hindering Inspectors 


False Information 


ef and 3 deputies appointed by Governor 
# years, $4,000 and $2,000 respectively. The 
‘appoints for indefinite terms 1 stenographer, 
"2 clerks, $1,500, $1,000. Each deputy ap- 
is with the consent of the chief 3 assistants 
with the consent of the Governor 2 additional 
mts, $1,500 each, and upon his own authority 
ographer, $900, all for indefinite terms. 


ief appointed by Governor, 2 years, $3,000. 
pdoints for indefinite terms: 1 deputy, $1,800; 

s, $1,250; 2 field agents, $1,500; 1 tabulator, 
I stenographer, $720. Public employment 
au staff comprises 4 superintendents, $1,200; 
rks, $800; all for indefinite terms. 


mmissioner appointed by Governor, 2 years, 
9. He appoints for 2 years 1 deputy, $1,500; 
ctory inspectors (with consent of executive 
cil) (1 a woman), $1,200; 1 clerk and sten- 
pher, $1,000. 


$49,800 


$29,250 


$11,900 


2. $100. 


1. Not more than $100 
and costs, or 30 days’ 
imprisonment. 
2, Not more than $50, 
and costs, or 30 days’ 
imprisonment. 


y»mmissioner appointed by Governor, 2 years, 
9. He appoints for 2 years: I assistant 
missioner, $1,500; 2 deputy factory inspectors 
woman), $1,200; 5 deputy mine inspectors, 
; 1 statistician, $1,000; 1 public employment 
a chief, $1,000; 2 stenographers, $720, $900; 
k, $1,200; necessary special agents, not more 


$25,570 


2, $25-$100, or imprison- 
ment for 90 days, or both. 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATIC 


State 


| 1 


| Jurisdiction of Department 


III 


IV 


Number on 


Staff, as Re 
ported, De- 
cember, 1912 


Qualificati: 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and 
Statistics 
Woman and child labor, maintenance 
of public employment bureaus, publica- 
tion of labor statistics. 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics 
Woman and child labor, 
employment certificates, 
labor statistics. 


issuance of 
pub lication of 


Department of Labor and Industry 

All labor laws, including inspection of 
factories and workshops, reporting of 
accidents, woman and child labor, in- 
vestigation of trade disputes, regulation 
of private employment bureaus, publica- 
tion of labor statistics. 


labor, issuance of employment _certifi- 
cates, intervention in trade disputes, 
maintenance of public employment 
bureaus, publication of labor statistics. 


Women’s to-Hour Bureau 
Enforcement of woman’s work law. 


Enforcement of labor laws in indus- 
trial establishments, reporting of occu- 
pational diseases, extension of list of 
prohibited employments for children un- 
der eighteen, issuance of orders for ade- 
quate’ lighting, health and safety, en- 
forcement of law for 1 day of rest in 7. 


Bureau of Statistics and Information 
Safety and health in factories and 
workshops (clothing and cigars), child 


Board of Labor and Industries 


53 


One memk 
Board must be: 
earner, I an em! 
la Physician © 
tary engine 


woman, One > 
must be e 


health laws ; it 
health inspector 
ibe physicians or 
wise technically 
fied. Factory i 
tors, stenogr: 
and clerks are 
civil service. 


‘Bi 


Total Appropri- 
dation for Cur- 
rent Fiscal Year\2. Refusing or 


VI 


VII 
Penalty for 


1. Hindering Inspectors 


Giving 
False Information 


pmmissioner elected, 4 years, $2,500. He 
pints, for 4 years, 2 factory inspectors (1 a 
nan), $1,200; I assist.nt inspector, $1,000; 1 
ic employment bureau superintendent, $1,400; 
‘indefinite terms, 1 stenographer, $1,200; 1 


k 


$6,500 


of senate, 4 years, $1,500. He appoints I sec- 
for an indefinite term, $1,000. In the city 
New Orleans, the Mayor, with the consent of 
council, must appoint 1 factory inspector, 
nite term, not over $1,200. 


missioner appointed by Governor with con- 
- of council, 3 years, $1,600. He appoints for 
efinite terms I deputy, $1,300; 1 woman factory 
pector, $3 a day; 1 stenographer, $600; special 
ats as required, $3 a day. 


ye 


Dommissioner appointed by Governor, 2 years, 
500. He appoints for 2 years; 1 deputy, $1,600 ; 
actory inspectors (3 women) and 5 child labor 
sectors, $900 each; I woman officer to issue 
loyment certificates, $1,250; 2 medical experts, 
E ; for indefinite terms, 2 stenographers, 


nspector and 2 assistant inspectors appointed 
Governor, 4 years, $800 and $600 respectively. 


o 


ae 


$8,000 


1. $5-$25, or imprison- 
ment for 5 to 25 days, or 
both. 


1, 2. Not over $100, or 90 
days’ imprisonment, or 
both. 


$22,000 


$6,000 


1. Under factory inspec- 
tion law, $5-$100, or im- 
prisonment 10 days to I 
year, or both. Under 
child labor law, maxi- 
mum $200 or imprison- 
ment for 30 days, or both. 
2. Under factory inspec- 
tion law, same as above. 


I. Ist offense, not over 
$100 ; subsequent offenses, 
not over $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for I year, 
or both. 


A 


Sdrd of Labor and Industries, 5 members, ap- 


135,000 


$35, 
inted by Governor with consent of council, 5|(For 4 months) 


ars, chairman $1,500, other members $1,000. 
ard appoints for indefinite terms: I Commis- 
ner, $5,000; 2 deputies, 1 at $2,500; 24 factory 
spectors (4 women), $1,500 first year, $50 annual 
srease up to $1,750 maximum; 1 legal expert, 
50; 8 special agents, $65 a month; 4 stenogra- 
ers, $60 a month, 5 at $30 a month; 3 clerks, 
0 to $75 a month. 


* 
ci 


1. Not over $100. 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATIO: 


I II III IV 
Number on i 
State Jurisdiction of Department Staff, as Re4 Qualificatio 
ported, De- 
ember, I912 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics All employee: 
(Cont.) Publication of statistics on labor, man- 27, _|cept Director an 
ufactures, municipal finance and popula-|(In labor di-tain examiners ai 
tion, management of public employment} vision.) |der civil service 
bureaus. 5 
Michi 
a. Department of Labor 35 Coal mine ins 
Inspection of factories, coal mines, must be 8 ye 
steam boilers, steam boats, theatres and miner (3 years 
public buildings, reporting of factory and not interest 
and of coal mine accidents, licensing of any coal mine; si 
steam boat engineers, maintenance of boat inspector mr 
public and regulation of private employ- 5 years a masti 
ment bureaus, woman and child labor, engineman on 
publication of labor statistics. Lakes or tributa 
Minnesota Department of Labor and Industries 35 All inspectors 


a ee ee 


Missouri 


Safety in factories and workshops, 
elevators and railroads, woman and child 
labor, maintenance of public employment 
bureaus, reporting of accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, administration of the 
workmen’s compensation act, publication 
of labor statistics. 


Department of Factory Inspection 

In cities of 10,000 or over, safety and 
health in factories and tenement work- 
shops, woman and child labor, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Publication of labor statistics, main- 
tenance of public and regulation of pri- 
vate employment bureaus, 


Department of Labor and Industry 

Health and safety in all establishments 
where 3 or more are employed, mines, 
steam boilers, woman and child labor, 


maintenance of public employment 
bureaus, publication of labor statistics, 


have practical e 
evce in their resp 


lines. All 


Commissioner, a 
ant commissione 
I stenographer an 
der civil service. i 
¥ 

‘. 
ps) 
; 


: 


ATE LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


V 


Election or Appointment, Term, Salaries 


a 


Total Appropri- 
ation for Cur- 
rent Fiscal Year 


VI 


Vil 
Penalty for 
1. Hindering Inspectors 
2. Refusing or Giving 
False Information 


Director appointed by Governor, with consent 
council, 3 years, $4,000. He appoints for in- 


lite terms 1 deputy, $2,500, and, in the labor 
sion: 3 statisticians, $1,680, $1,500 $1,200; 2 


vision, exclusive 
of salaries of 


$24,679.65 
(For labor d 


ae 


stenographers, 7 clerks, $840-$600; in public|Director and 
ployment bureaus, 4 superintendents, $1,800,|deputy.) 
, 2 at $1,200; 26 clerks and stenographers. 
Commissioner appointed by Governor with con- $40,0c0 
ht of senate, 2 years, $2,500. He appoints for|(Exclusive of 


ears: 1 deputy, $1,800; 18 factory inspectors 


Spector of coal mines, $4 a day (and $750 ex- 
ses) ; 1 steam boat inspector, $6 a day, (and 
penses) ; I stenographer, $1,000; 1 chief clerk, 


women), not over $1,000; 1 legal expert, $1,000 ;|penses of coa! 
statistician, $1,000; public employment bureaus,/mine and steam 
ersons—I at $1,300, 3 at $1,000, 2 at $900; I|boat inspectors) 


salaries and ex- 


1. Maximum $100, im- 
prisonment 90 days, or 
both. 

2, Refusing information, 
$100, or imprisonment 
for 60 days, or both; 
false information, im- 
prisonment not over 5 
years. 


800 ; 3 clerks, $1,000. 


= 


Commissioner is appointed by the Governor, 
th the consent of the senate, 4 years, $3,000. 
appoints, for indefinite terms: I assistant com- 
issioner, $2,000; 3 deputy commissioners, $1,400 ; 
factory inspectors, $1,300; 4 assistant factory 
spectors, $1,100; I woman superintendent for 
“bureau of women and children, $1,800; 3 
mien inspectors, 1 at $1,400, 2 at $1,100; 1 ele- 
z inspector, $1,500; 1 railroad inspector 
300; 3 local managers of public employment 
feats, I at $1,200, 2 at $1,100; 3 assistant mana- 
ts of same, $900; 2 statisticians, $2,100, $1,700; 
Special agent, $900; 4 stenographers, 1 at $960, 
at $000; 3 clerks, 2 at $900, 1 at $720. 


1, 2. Offense is a misde- 
meanor. 


ee 
Chief Factory Inspector appointed by Governor 
ith consent of senate, 4 years, $2,000, He ap- 
mts, for indefinite terms: 2 assistant factory 
Spectots, $1,400; 7 deputy factory inspectors, 
200; I stenographer, $980. 

Commissioner appointed by Governor, 4 years, 
2,000. He appoints for 4 years: 2 deputies, 
800; I assistant, $1,500; I woman assistant, 
200; 1 chief statistician, $1,800; 1 statistical 
erk; $1,200; 3 free employment bureau chiefs, 
200; 3 clerks, $900; 1 private employment bureau 
ispector (in addition to assistant commissioner), 


$17,500 
(from fees) 


$22,500 


[200 ; 2 stenographers, $900; 2 clerks, $900. 


Commissioner appointed by Governor, 4 years, 
500. He appoints, for 4 years: 1 deputy, $2,100 ; 
stenographer, $1,200. 


$7,800 


1, 2. $25-$100 for each 
offense. 


2. $25-$100 or $100-$200, 
according to section vio- 
lated. 


1, 2. $50-$100 for each 
offense, 


I 


State 


Nebraska 


New 
Hampshire 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATION 


II 


Jurisdiction of Department 


III 
Number o 
Staff, as Re 


IV. 


Qualification 


ported, De- 
cember, 1912 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics 

Safety and health in factories, fire es- 
capes on factories, woman and child 
labor, safety in building construction, 
reporting of factory accidents, settle- 
ment of trade disputes, maintenance of 
public employment bureaus, publication 
of labor statistics. 


Bureau of Labor 
Safety and health in factories, mechan- 
ical and mercantile establishments, 


women’s labor, supervision of operations 

under the workmen’s compensation act, 
publication of labor statistics. 

New Jersey 


Department of Labor 

Safety and health in factories, sanita- 
tion of bakeries, fire escapes on factories, 
woman and child labor, reporting of in- 
dustrial accidents, elevator saiety, licens- 
ing of engineers. re 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 

Industries 
Publication of labor statistics. 


Department of Labor 
Safety and health in factories, mer- 
cantile establishments, tenement work- 


shops, compressed air work, mines, build- 


ing construction, woman and child labor, 
hours on steam, elevated, subway and 
electric roads, 1 day of rest in 7, sanita- 
tion of labor camps, reporting of acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, Protec- 
tion and distribution of immigrants, 
settlement of labor disputes, supervision 
of elective workmen’s compensation law, 
publication of labor statistics. Through 
Industrial Board may issue orders cov- 
ering health and safety in all places to 
which law applies. 


3 


38 


gta» 


Assistant com 
sioner must be 
architect, enginee: 
mechanic. All n 
bers of staff ex 
Commissioner are 
der civil service. . 


One inspector 
$2,500 must spea 
write at least 5 EI 
pean languages be 
English; 1 inspe 
at $3,500 and 
$2,500 must be pb 
cians; I inspe tod 

3,500 must be 
chemical engine er’ 
mechanical  engik 
and an expert = 
tilation and ac 
prevention, and 1 
be a civil enginee 
an expert in fire 
vention and _ buill 
ccnstruction. All 
spectors not of 
entific nature, and) 
ployees of lov 
grades, are under 
service, 


VI ‘ 
Total Appropri- 
ation for Cur- 


rent Fiscal Year 


Vil 
Penalty for 
1. Hindering Inspectors 
2. Refusing or Giving 
False Information 


rnor is ex-officio Commissioner. He ap- 
sfor 2 years, I deputy commissioner, $1,500; 
ndefinite terms: 1 factory inspector, I sten- 


$5,340 


1. Under factory inspec- 
tion law, $10 for each of- 
fense. Under child la- 
bor law, maximum $50, 
or imprisonment for 30 
days. 

2. Under factory inspec- 
tion law, $10 for each 
day’s delay in returning 
blanks. 


mmissioner appointed by Governor and coun- 
} years, $1,600. He appoints, Governor and 
neil approve, I clerk, $780. 


$4,600 


mmissioner appointed by Governor, 3 years, 
9. He appoints for indefinite terms: 1 assist- 
‘commissioner, $3,000; 21 factory inspectors 
women), $1,500; 1 electrical expert, $2,000; I 
ictural expert, $2,000; 1 industrial disease ex- 


9 stenographers, 3 clerks. 


i? 


lief appointed by Governor, 5 years, $2,500. 
ppoints for indefinite terms: 1 deputy, $2,000; 
lerks, $1,900, $1,300; 2 stenographers, $1,080, 


$35,100 


mmissioner appointed by Governor, with con- 
of senate, 4 years, $8,000. Industrial Board 
ists of Commissioner, and 4 associate mem- 
$ appointed by Governor, with consent of 
ate, 4 years, $3,000, and appoints for an indefi- 
> term: I secretary, $5,000. Commissioner ap- 
nts for indefinite terms: 2 deputy commission- 
, $5,000, $4,500; I secretary, $3,000; 4 lega™ 
yerts, $4,000, $3,000, $2,800, $2,000 ; 2 chief 
tory inspectors $4,000; 2 assistant chief factory 
sctors, $3,000; 1 chief of division of home- 
inspection, $3,000; 1 chief mercantile in- 
ctor, $3,000; 1 director of division of indus- 


il hygiene, $4,000; 1 chief statistician, $4,000; 
ssistant chief statistician, $3,500; 1 chief of 

jon of general statistics, $2,500; 1 chief of 
ision of industrial directory, $2,500; I chief 
division of industrial accidents and diseases, 
500; 1 chief of division of special investiga- 
ns, $2,500; I supervisor of printing and publica- 
ns, $3,000; 1 mediator of industrial disputes, 
300; 1 chief investigator, $3,000; 3 employees, 
300; 12 employees, $2,500; 19 employees, $2,000 ; 
employees, $1,800; 64 employees, $1,500; 128 
ployees, $1,200; 43 employees, $900; 17 em- 
yees, $720; 2 employees, $600; 2 employees, 
0; 2 employees, $360. 


$691,220 


1, 2. For each offense, 
$100. 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATIOD 


State 


II 


Jurisdiction of Department 


Ill IV 
Number on 
Staff, as Re Qualification 
orted, Ded , 


cember, I913| 


North 
Carolina 


Bureau of Labor and Printing 
Miné safety, publication of labor sta- 
tistics, 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Department of Labor and Agriculture 

Publication of labor statistics. (The 
work of the department is mainly agri- 
cultural.) 


Industrial Commission 

Safety and health in all places where 
persons are employed for profit or gain, 
theatres, public buildings, tenements, re- 
porting and investigation of industrial 
accidents, reporting of industrial dis- 
eases, woman and child labor, workmen’s 
compensation, public and private employ- 


ment bureaus, trade disputes, labor sta-i 


tistics. 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


42 


Deputy comma) 
er must be a f 
cal printer. 


Chief deputy ' 
be a practical me 
ic; assistants mu 
architects and 
neers; male facto 
spectors must be 
tical mechanics, f. 
inspectors exper! 
factory conditiom: 
woman and chill 
bor laws; bak‘ 
inspector a pra 
baker ; high expld 
inspector an expo 
explosives ; statis’ 
must have thor 
knowledge of 
al work and statit 
Factory inspecton 
under civil servid 


Department of Labor 
Safety and health in all factories and 
workshops, maintenance of public and 
regulation of private employment 
bureaus, settlement of trade disputes, 
woman and child labor, labor statistics. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspec- 
tion of Factories and Workshops 
Safety and health in factories and 
workshops where 6 or more are em- 
ployed, woman’s 10-hour law, child labor, 
reporting of accidents, labor statistics. 


<—,! oa eure i ity 


Commissioner 
be 15 years a re! 
of state. 


5 stag — 


= 


| ee oy ’ t 


wre 


a V 


Brrcction or Appointment, Term, Salaries 
we 


VI : VII 
Total Appropri- Penalty for 
ation for Cur-|1, Hindering Inspectors 
rent Fiscal Year|2. Refusing or Giving 
False Information 


‘Commissioner elected, 4 years, $2,400. He ap- 
pints 1 deputy commissioner, 4 years, $1,600; 1 
enographer and statistician, indefinite terms, 
100. 


‘Commission of 3, appointed by Governor, 6 
bars, $5,000. They appoint, for indefinite terms: 
Chief Deputy, $3,000; 1 first assistant, 1 second 
sistant, $2,500, $2,000; 30 factory inspectors 
8 women), 2 bakeshop inspectors, $1,200; 1 high 
<plosives inspector, $2,000; I statistician, $1,500; 
‘Stenographers, $840; 1 chief clerk, $1,800; 1 
cording clerk, $1,200. : 


Commissioner elected, 4 years, $2,000. He ap- 
ints, for 4 years: 1 deputy, $1,500; 2 factory in- 
actors, $1,500; 1 statistician, $1,500; 3 public 
aployment bureau chiefs, $1,200, $900, $900; 1 
nographer, $o00 


$5,300 
Approximately 


$83,553.43 | 1, 2. $25-$200, or impris- 
onment 10-30 days, or 
both. 


i, 2. $10-$100, 
$23,300 


eommissioner elected, 4 years, $3,000. He ap- 
ints for indefinite terms 1 clerk, $900; 4 in- 
sectors, $5 a day. 


$17,000 1. $25-$100. 


zy 
; 

, 

+ 
* 
YS 


A 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATIO 


I IT III IV 
Number on A] 
State Jurisdiction of Department Staff, as Re- Qualificatiog 
ported, De- 
cember, 1913 
Pennsylvania Y 
Department of Labor and Industry 76 One memb» 
Safety and health in all work places Board must be az 
except private homes and farms, report- earner, I an em 
ing of accidents and occupational dis- Iawoman, — 
eases, inspection of steam boats and . 
licensing steam boat engineers, woman { 
and child labor, settlement of trade dis- rf 
putes, publication of labor statistics. ‘ 
Through Industrial Board may issue 4 
orders covering health and safety. ” 
Rhode Island 
Bureau of Factory Inspection 6 € 
Safety and health in establishments 
employing 5 or more, woman and child 
labor, reporting of accidents, inspection 
of groceries, confectioneries, etc., for 
covering of foods. 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics 6 ‘ 
_| Labor statistics, reports under work- 
men’s compensation, public employment 
bureaus. 
South 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, Commerce S Commissioner t 
and Industries clerk must have« 
Safety and health in factories, woman petent’ knowledd 
and child labor, issuance of employment agriculture, mar 
certificates, publication of labor statis- turing and ge er 
tics. _{dustries, com 
chemistry andes 
ity. } 
i, 
Tennessee : 
Department of Workshop and Factory 4 Chief and male 


Inspection 
Safety and health in any establishment 
where labor is employed or machinery 
used; fire escapes; industrial accident re- 
ports, woman and child labor, protection 
of streetcar employees. 


uty must be comp 
and practical me: 
ics. : 


VI 


Total Appropri- 
ation for Cur-\1. Hindering Inspectors 
nent Fiscal Year|2. Refusing or 


VII 
Penalty for 


Giving 
False Information 


ae: 
fa: 
Industrial Board of 5, appointed by Governor, 
with consent of senate, 4 years; 4 members $10 a 
lay; remaining member is commissioner, 4 years, 
8,000. He appoints for 4 years I deputy com- 
issioner, $5,000, and for indefinite terms: 2 
ipervising inspectors, $2,500; 50 factory inspec- 
srs (5 women), $1,500; 3 medical experts, I at 
000, 2 at $2,500; 1 technical expert, $3,000; I 
atistician, $2,000; 1 chief of the bureau of 
mediation and arbitration, $3,500; 1 special agent, 
,000; 2 stenographers, $1,500; 5 clerks, 1 at 
,000, 4 at $1,500; I messenger $1,200. 


a 


5 ll 

Chief and 4 assistant factory inspectors (I a 
woman) appointed by Governor with consent of 
nate, 3 years, Chief $2,500, assistants $1,500. 
lief appoints 1 clerk. 


~ Commissioner appointed by Governor with con- 
sent of senate, 2 years, $2,000. He appoints for 
indefinite terms: 2 statisticians, $900; 3 public 


em mployment bureau chiefs, $1,500, $540, $480. 


ca 


Commissioner elected, 2 years, $1,900. He ap- 
yoints, for indefinite periods, 1 clerk, $1,500; 2 
actory inspectors, $1,200; I stenographer, $720; I 
yoman factory inspector, $300 for occasional 


$187,200 


$10,800 


$7,000 


$12,120 


1. Maximum $100, or im- 
prisonment not over I 
month, or both. 


1. Under child labor law, 
$10-$50. Under food fac- 
tory and store inspection 
law, Ist offense, $25-$50; 
and offense, $50-$100, or 
imprisonment not over 
10. days; 3rd_ offense, 
$100-$250, or imprison- 
ment not over 30 days, 
or both. 


1. $10-$50, or imprison- 
\ment for 10 to 30 days. 


Chief inspector appointed by Governor, 4 years, 
$1,800. He appoints for 4 years, $1,200 each, one 
male and one female deputy; 1 clerk, $1,000. 


$7,500 


2. False swearing is per- 
jury. 


DUTIES AND ORGANIZATION 


II 


Jurisdiction of Department 


III 
Number on 
Staff, as Re- 
ported, De- 
cember, 1913 


IV 


Qualification 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Safety and health in all places where 
5 or more’are employed; safety appli- 
ances on railroads, woman and child 
labor, publication of labor statistics. 


Utah 


Bureau of Immngration, Labor and 
Statistics 
Woman and child labor in establish- 
ments where 3 or more are employed, 
minimum wage law, publication of labor 
statistics. 


6 


wee 


Vermont 


Factory Inspector 
Safety and health in all factories, 
workshops and sheds, woman and child 
labor. 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics 

Sanitation in factories, fire escapes, 
woman and child labor, publication of 
labor statistics. 


Bureau of Labor 

Safety and health in factories, work- 
shops, mills, mines, railroads and other 
places where machinery is used, inspec- 
tion of steam boats and licensing of 
steam boat masters, pilots and engineers. 
sanitation of bakeries, woman and child 
labor, hour laws on public works and 
streetcars, investigation of strikes and 
organization of arbitration boards, publi- 
‘cation of labor statistics. 


i 


Commissioner 1 
be identified withl 
labor interests of! 
state. 


mn 


Bureau of Labor 


Safety in factories, child labor, main- 
tenance of public employment bureaus, 
publication of labor statistics. 


Industrial Commission 

Safety in all places of employment, 
fire safety in work places and public 
buildings, building construction, public 
and private employment bureaus, trade 
disputes, workmen’s compensation, min- 
imum wage, apprenticeship, labor con- 
tracts, woman and child labor, compul- 
sory school attendance. 


53 


Commissioner nt 
be identified with 1 
labor interests q' 


state. A 
Building inspee 
must be a civil ex 
neer. All employ 
of the Commiss 
are under civil serv 


SI aa a ei a ° 


"ATE LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


Y. 


Election or Appointment, Term, Salaries 


VI 
Total Appropri- 
ation for Cur- 
rent Fiscal Year 


Vil 
Penalty for 
1. Hindering Inspectors 
2. Refusing or Giving 
False Information 


= 
Commissioner appointed by Governor, 2 years, 
He appoints for 2 years, $1,500 each : 
ctory inspectors, 1 safety appliance inspector, 


statistician and stenographer. 


$13,722 


1, 2. Not over $100 or 
imprisonment for 00 
days. 


Sommissioner appointed by Governor, 2 years, 
00. He appoints for 2 years 1 deputy, $1,400; 
woman deputy, $800; for indefinite term: 1 
mographer, $90 a month. 


$5,700 


1. $10-$50, or imprison- 
ment I5 days. 
2. $10-$100, 


factory inspector is appointed by Governor, 2 
ars, $1,600. He appoints, for indefinite terms: 
tenographer, 1 clerk. 


$3,000 


1, 2. Maximum $100, im- 
prisonment for 90 days, 
or both. 


$9,800 


Sommissioner appointed by Governor, 4 years, 
400. He appoints, with consent of Governor, 
f 4 years: I woman assistant commissioner, 
200; 5 factory inspectors, 1 inspector of hulls 
d 1 inspector of boilers (these 2 employed in 
mer only), all at $4 a day; for indefinite 
is: 1 clerk, $100 a month; 1 stenographer, 
month. 


$20,150 


1. For each offense, $25- 
$100, or imprisonment 
for not over 90 days. 


Bs 
a 
an 


Commissioner appointed by Governor, with con- 
nt of senate, 4 years, $1,200. He appoints for an 
lefinite term: 1 assistant commissioner, $1,000; 


$5,600 


2. $10-$50, or imprison- 
ment 10 to 90 days, or 


ee 


Commission of 3 appointed by Governor, 6 
ars, $5,000. They appoint for indefinite terms: 
secretary, $2,250; 10 male factory inspectors, 
500; 3 female factory inspectors, $1,400, 
200, $960; 1 safety expert, $3,300; 4 statis- 
jans, $2,100, $1,300, 2 at $840; 12 members 
public employment bureau staff, $1,800, $1,200, 
40, $660, $600, $540, $480, 2 at $900, 3 at 
20; 1 building inspector, $2,000; I deputy for 
man and child labor, $1,700; 1 bakery and con- 
ctionery inspector, $1,500: 1 chief examiner for 
srkmen’s compensation, $2,200; I working fel- 
w of the University of Wisconsin, $600; 6 sten- 
raphers, $1,800, $1,080; 2 at $900, 2 at $840; 


$80,897.71 


1, 2. $10-$100. 


clerks, $7,000 total. 


| 
i | 


BUREAUS OF LABOR AND FACTORY INSPECTION, INDUSTRIAI 
COMMISSIONS AND BOARDS 


1. Bureaus or Lapor STATISTICS AND FACTORY INSPECTION 


DIRECTORY’ 


State 


Name of Bureau Chief Officer 


riseel 


United States 
Alabama 


Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


1The information in this directory has been secured through correspondence with the state officals and has 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Royal Meeker 


Inspector of Jails and Alms-|W. H. Oates 
houses 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics |J. C. Clary 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
lin 

E. V. Brake 

J. J. McPartland 

P. H. Connolley 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Factory Inspection Department 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Child Labor Inspector 
Women’s Ten-Hour Inspector |Mary F. Malone 


Labor Inspector 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor |H. N. Stanley 
Department of Immigration,/Ralph A. Kearns 
Labor and Statistics 
Bureau of Immigration, Labor|S. J. Rich 
and Statistics 
Dept. of Factory Inspection {Oscar F. Nelson 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Patrick H. Hart 


Bureau of Inspection Edgar A. Perkins 
Bureau of Statistics T. W. Brolley 
Bureau of Labor Statistics A. L. Urick 


Dept. of Labor and Industry |W. L. O’Brien 

Bureau of Agriculture, Labor |J. W. Newman 
and Statistics 

Bureau of Labor and Indus-|Wm. McGilvray 
trial Statistics 

Factories Inspector for Orleans |Mrs. 


Parish Gould 


Address 


Washington, D. €. 
Montgomery 


Little Rock 


John P. McLaugh-|948 Market St, 


Francisco 
Denver 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Wilmington 


507 Washington St., 


Wilmington 
Tallahassee 
Atlanta 
Honolulu 


Boise 


608 So. Dearborn 


Chicago 
Springfield 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Topeka 
Frankfort 


New Orleans 


Martha D.|New Orleans 


been checked with a similar list prepared by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Sa 


St. 


ae . 
> | 
if 
* 


_ Michigan 
~ Minnesota 
Missouri 


_ Montana 
Nebraska 
- Nevada 


i New Jersey 


Z New York 


New Hampshire 


formation 
Board of Labor and Industries 


5 members 


Bureau of Statistics 

Department of Labor 

Dept. of Labor and Industries 

Department of Factory Inspec- 
tion 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Dept. of Labor and Industry 


Statistics 
Bureau of Industry, Agricul- 
ture and Irrigation 
Bureau of Labor 
Department of Labor 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
and Industries 
Department of Labor 
Industrial Board 


s members (Commissioner of 
Labor and 4 associate mem- 
bers) 


North Carolina |Dept. of Labor and Printing 


Ohio 


North Dakota |Dept. of Agriculture and Labor 


Industrial Commission 


3 commissioners 


Robt. N. Turner 
James A. Lowell 
James W. Crook 
Channing Smith 
William Acton 
Mary H. Dewey 
Crmloyt, 


Grover 
Sec. 

C. F. Gettemy 

J. V. Cunningham 

W. F. Houk 

A. S. Johnston 


J. T. Fitzpatrick 
W. J. Swindlehurst 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial] Charles W. Pool 


C. A. Norcross 


j2 S28, Davie 
Lewis T. Bryant 
George C. Lowe 


James M. Lynch 
James M. Lynch 
Pauline Goldmark 
Chas. C. Flaesch 
Richard J. Cullen 
Maurice Wertheim 
John R. Shillady, 
Sec. 
M. L. Shipman 
W. C. Gilbreath 
Wallace D. Yaple 
M. B. Hammond 
Toy. Day 
Wm. C. Archer, 
Sec 


State Name of Bureau Chief Officer Address 
Be dL. 
Maine Dept. of Labor and Industry JJ. F. Connelly Augusta 
_ Maryland Bureau of Statistics and In-|Frank A. White Baltimore 


721-A New Albion Bldg., 
No. 1 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 


Boston 

Lansing 

St. Paul 

704 Fullerton Bldg., St. 
Louis 

Jefferson City 

Helena 

Lincoln 


Carson City 
Concord 
Trenton 


Trenton 


Albany 
Address of Board: 


381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City 


Raleigh 
Fargo 


Columbus 


State 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Philippine 
Islands 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Name of Bureau 


Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Inspection of Factories and 
Workshops 
Dept. of Labor and Industry 
industrial Board 
5 members 
(Board not yet appointed) 


Bureau of Labor 


Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Factory Inspection 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics 

Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industries 

Department of Workshop and 
Factory Inspection 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Immigration, Labor 
and. Statistics 

Factory Inspector 

Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor 

Industrial Commission 


3 commissioners 


Chief Officer 


C. L. Daugherty 
OO: Ps Hot 


John P. Jackson 
John P. Jackson 


Manuel Tinio 


W. L. Mitchell 


J. A. Starling 
H. 1. Haines 


Allan Calhoun 
J. B. Doherty 


Edw. W. Olson 
I. V. Barton 

C. H. Crownhart 
J. D. Beck 
Fred M. Wilcox 


Address 


Guthrie 
Salem 


Harrisburg 


Manila 


San Juan 
Providence 
Providence 
Columbia 


Memphis. 


Austin 
Salt Lake City 


Middlebury 
Richmond 


Olympia 
Wheeling 


P. J. Watrous, Sec. | Madison 


State 


WAST 


‘ California 


* 
my, 


ME 


ey 


=: 


eee 


Se 


: Connecticut 


Sate 


LU eas 


' Illinois 


: Michigan 


_ Nevada 


2. WoRKMEN’sS COMPENSATION COMMISSIONS 


Name of Commission 


Personnel 


Address 


Industrial Accident Commission 


3 commissioners 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Commission 
5 commissioners 


Industrial Board 


3 members 


Industrial Accident Board 


5 members 


Industrial Accident Board 


3 members 


Industrial Commission 


5 members 


A. J. Pillsbury 
Will J. French 
Harris Weinstock 
Ira B. Cross, Sec. 


\Talcott H. Russell 

Edward T. Buck- 
ingham, Sec. 

Geo. B. Chandler 

Dr. James J. Don- 
ohue 


liams 
H. S. Tanner 
P. J. Angsten 
3d member not yet 
appointed 


James B. Carroll 

Dudley M. Hol- 
man 

David T. Dickin- 
son 

Edward F. Mc- 
Sweeney 

Joseph A. Parks 

Robert E. Grand- 
field, Sec. 


John E. Kinnane 
J. A. Kennedy 
Ora E. Reaves 
Richard L. Drake, 
Sec. 
Tasker L. Oddie 
Edward Ryan 
Geo. B. Thatcher 
H. A. Lemmon 
Wm. E. Wallace 


John J. Mullen, Sec. 


Frederic M. Wil-, 


W. V. Conley, Sec.| 1003-1004 


Piedmont 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Underwood Building, 525 
Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 

New Haven 

Bridgeport 


209 Pearl St., Hartford 
Willimantic 


Waterbury 


City, “Hall 
Square Bldg., Chicago 


Room 201, Pemberton 
Bldg., 12 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston 

Bay City 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Jackson 


Oakland Bldg., Lansing 


Carson City 


. Ps 
State Name of Commission | Personnel Address 


| | | 


New Jersey Employers’ Liability Commis-|Wm. B. Dickson Montclair “ 
sion Samuel Botterill |East Orange i 
6 members J. Wm. Clark Newark ; 
; John T. Cosgrove |Elizabeth ‘ 
Walter E. Edge _|Atlantic City | 
Edward K. Mills |Morristown : : 
Wm. E. Stubbs, |Trenton ; 
Sec. 
New York Workmen’s Compensation Not yet appointed |Albany i 
Commission : 
3 members = i 
Ohio Industrial Commission Wallace D. Yaple % 
3 commissioners M. B. Hammond ; 
T. J. Duffy ; 
Wm. C. Archer,|Columbu ‘ 
Sec. : 
Oregon State Industrial Accident Com-|Harvey Beckwith |Salem } 
mission Wm. A. Marshall 
3 commissioners C. D. Babcock 
Texas Industrial Accident Board Joseph D. Sayers ‘ 
3 members O. P. Pyle i 


William J. Moran 
W. L. Hartung,| Austin 


Sec. 
Washington industrial Insurance Commis-|Floyd L. Daggett 
sion John H. Wallace 
3 commissioners '  !Ambrose B. Ernst 
Howard L. Hind-|Olympia 
ley, Sec. 
West Virginia |Public Service Commission Lee Ott 
4 commissioners Chas. H. Bronson 


W. C. Kilmer 

Howard N. Ogden 
R.B.Bernheim, Sec.|Charleston 
' Leo L. Stender, 


Rate Clerk, = 
Workmen’s oem 
Comp. Fund 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission C. H. Crownhart 
3 commissioners J. D. Beck bd 


Fred M. Wilcox 


P. J. Watrous, Sec. |Madison 
3 See ee = by oma enn Le ee vee Be 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Ne. 


PUBLICATIONS 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


1: Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, 1907. 

2: Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 1908. 

3: Report of the General Administrative Council, 1909. 

4: (Legislative Review No. 1) Review of Labor Legislation of 1909. 

5: (Legislative Review No. 2) Industrial Education, 1909. 

6: (Legislative Review No. 3) Administration of Labor Laws, 1909. 

7: (Legislative Review No. 4) Woman’s Work, 1909. 

8: (Legislative Review No. 5) Child Labor, rgr1o. 

9: Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, 1909. 

10: Proceedings of the First National Conference on Industrial Dis- 
eases, I9IO. 

11: (Legislative Review No. 6) Review of Labor Legislation of 1910. 

12: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 1.) Proceedings 
of the Fourth Annual Meeting, 1910. 

13: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 2.) Comfort, 
Health and Safety in Factories. 

14: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1911. 

15: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 4) Preventic:: 
and Reporting of Industrial Injuries. 

Scieatifie Aecident Prevention, John Calder. 

Practical Safety Devices, Robert J. Young. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission, John R. Commens. 

Safety Inspection in Illinois, Edgar T. Davies. 

The Massachusetts Board of Boiler Rules, Joseph H. McNeill. 

The Beginning of Occupational Disease Reports, John B. Andrews. 

Accident Reports in Minnesota, Don D. Lescohier. 

Advantages of Standard Accident Schedules, Edson S. Lott. 

A Plan for Uniform Accident Reports, Leonard W. Hatch, 


No. 16: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol II, No. 1.) Proceedings 


No. 


of the Fifth Annual Meeting, ro11. 

Relation of State to Federal Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance Legislation: 
Introductory Address, Henry R. Seager. : 

Compulsory State Insurance from the Workman’s Viewpoint, John H. Wallace. 
Accident Compensation for Federal Employees, I, M. Rubinow. 
Constitutional Status of Workmen’s Compensation, Ernst Freund. 

Uniform Reporting of Industrial Injuries: 

Report of Special Committee on Standard Schedules, Leonard W. Hatch. 

Unemployment Problem in America: 

Introductory Address, Charles Nagel. 

Unemployment as a Coming Issue, William Hard. 

Experience of the National Employment Exchange, E. W. Carpenter, 

Recent Advances in the Struggle Against Unemployment, C. R. Hendersox. 
Safety and Health in the Mining Industry: 

Introductory Address, Walter Fisher. 

Work of the United States Bureau of Mines, J. A. Holmes. 

Occupational Diseases in the Mining Industry, S. C. Hotchkiss, 

A Federal Mining Commission, John R. Haynes. 
17: (American Labor Legislation Review Vol. II, No. 2.) Proceedings 

of the Second National Conference on Industrial Diseases, 1912. 

Symposium on Industrial Diseases: 

Classification of Occupational Diseases, W. Gilman Thompson. 
Compressed-Air Illness, Frederick L. Keays. 

Occupational Skin Diseases, John A. Fordyce. 

Occupational Nervous and Mental Diseases, Charles L. Dana, 


